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taining two companies ultimately to garrison Fo: t 








and Columbia streets, the line entered upon the en- 
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nile 1; TENTS OF 
nile ad scaminart aT BaLTiMoreE. campment grounds, and, having been marched to the | Brooke or that fort- and Fort King, or Cedar Keys, 
1:57! NaTionaL AFFAIRS Appointments, Army orders. | | desired position, was halted, arms were stacked, and | as may be deemed best. 
2 SraTEs OF THE UNION. Proceedings in Rhode Istand. the order given to raise tents. 3. On being relieved by detachments of the 7th 
eat 7:45 MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ Societies? anniversaries. Agricul- In the course of th- day the encampment was re- infantry the nine companies of the 3d artillery at 
yf: tural society of United States. American ‘Temperance inforced by the arrival of troops from the following | the posts mentioned above will immediately proceed 
~ Z the ag ia For THE Pinerims or Mary.anp distant places, viz: . by water, in convenient detachments, to occupy the 
1d shorter — PROTECIION 10 home industry convention. | National Guards, capt. Shriver, from Frederick. | following positions: two sem ang St. Augustine 
Copy RIGHT. Conmmuaication from British authorsto| Charlestown Artillery, “captain Reman, from | harracks; too companies Oglethorpe barracks, Savan- 
for Ame. the American public Charlestown, Virginia. nah; three companies, Fort Moultrie; one company, 
Antworth, OREGON TERRITORY. Patapsco Patriots, captain Swain, from Ellicott’s | Fort Jehnson, N. C.; and one company, Fort Macon. 
Columbia CoNGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. Mills. eae 4. The companies whose positions are to be chang- 
, Western CHRONICLE Captain’s Orem’s infantry, from Howard district. |ed as above will,be designated for their new posts 
a York Riflemen, captain Hay, from York, Penn-|by the commanders of the 3d artillery and 7th in- 
E e THE ENCAMFMENT. sylvania. fantry, respectively. The companies named for St. 
Fenition of im Two volunteer encampments have been made dur-| © Lancaster State Fencibles, captain Findlay, from | Augustine barracks may be first embarked for Sa- 
r cane, is ing the present week, and are yet pitched. One at’ Lancaster, Pennsylvania. vannah, and the two for Forts Johnson and Macon 
ast. The Reading, in Pennsylvania, and the other in the vici-| The troops were occupied in the afternoon in ar- embarked for Charleston, if found most convenient 
rostrated nity of the city of Baltimore. Troops arrived at! ranging their several quarters in the encampment. | at the respective points of embarkation. 
hn the latter on the 16th inst. from various sections of | Some thousands of spectators from the city visited | 5. The head-quarters of the 3d artillery will be 
tant sta. the State of Maryland, and several companies from} the camp grounds in the course of the day. The | established at Fort Moultrie. The lieutenant colo- 
Outlay of Hie neighboring counties of Pennsylvania and Virginia,|rail road track from the Three Tuns Tavern, in | nel and major of the regiment will take post respec- 


Ons eve ry 


cession of 


and on the evening of that day when we visited the. 
encampment, it presented quite a martial aspect. 
The following are the principal officers: 


Pratt street, out to Mount Clare, presented an un- | 
broken throng of pedestrians of all ages, sexes, and | 


colors, while hundreds were on the ground in vehi- 


tively at Oglethorpe barracks, and the barracks at 
St. Augustine. 


6. The head-quarters of the 7th infantry will be 


attery u Commander-in-Chief, Major Gen. G. H. Steuart. | eles and on horseback. : established in the harbor pe. git ; The com- 
ners: Aes Adjutant General, Colonel Horace Bliss. Governor Porter, of Pennsylvania, accompanied | mander of the army in Flort a oa pers the lieut. 
ry of the Quartermaster General, Colonel H. W. Fitzhugh. | by a full military staff, arrived in the city In the eve- | colonel or major with him for a u ones com- 
n abstract Paymaster General, Colonel! Nathaniel Hickman. | ning by the rail road train from York. He was es- | mand at Fort Brooke, and ~egh : ot 1 take 
sted with Surgeon General, Professor N. RK. Smith. corted to the city by the Lancaster State Fencibles | post at the barracks near New Orleans. y com- 


ols, 1,210 
ese 2.015 


The commissary department is under charge of a| 
committee, consisting of Col. Bliss, Major Sander- | 
son, and Capt. Kane. 





and York Riflemen, and was roceived at the depot | mand of Maj. Gen. Scott: 


by captain Owing’s troop of Light Drogoons and 
captain Gatch’s Baltimore County Troop, and es- 





R. JONES, adj. gen. 
War department, May 10, 1842. 


een Sun- ; The communication of Col. Worth of the 14th 
rion since A beautitul flag has been procured by the commit-| corted to Barnum’s Hotel. February last, and the suggestions of the major ge- 
children tee of arrangements, to be disposed of as designed by| Next morning, (Wednesday) the troops in camp pera} commanding the army contained in his letter of 
3.833 are the following resolution, adopted at the military con-| were reveiwed by Gov. Porrer, of Pennsylvania, | the o7th ultimo, in relation to the state of affairs in 
een pu. vention held at Frederick in October last, at which | accompanied by the secretary of the commonwealth ‘Florida, and the continuance of hostilities there, 
ministry the primary arrangements were entered into for get- of Pennsylvania, Mr. Parsons, and also by Col. Bunt- have been maturely considered, and [ have now to 
orts, 563; ling up this eucampinent. ‘The resolution was olier-| ing, Col. J. H. Porter, Col. Anderson, Gen. Diller, | communicate to the major general commanding the 
zion. In ed by Uapt. Hamtramack, of Virginia. Col. Caneron, Col. Andrews, Col. King, and Col. | army the views of the president upon the subject. 
iraids of Resolved, a hat the delegations trom the Baltimore | W. J. Lieper. The governor and his suite were €s-| The very reduced number of the hostile on ae 
companies ia this convention be directed to procure corted to the camp ground by captain Owing’s troop | now in Florida, believed not to exceed two hundred 
a flag and staff, to cost one hundred doliars, which | of Independent Light Dragoons, accompanied by | and forty, including probably eighty warriors,* would 
Che news flag shall be presented to the best drilled and most the mayor. ‘seem to indicate that all has been accomplished 


eeling in 
he slight 


= equal contribution be collected from the oificers,' streets and route leading to the encampment, and | military force in offensive operations. Unless such Ee 
mplexion JF non-commissioned officers and privates, todefray the erowded into the grounds appropriated for the re-' operations are to be continued until the last Indian ay 
ive confi- Fi cost of said flag and staff; and that the flag shall be | yjew. Upon the signal from the sentinel of the near jn the peninsula shall be destroyed or captured, there ‘ 
tate that Be presented by the commanding officer, and the trial be | approach of the expected visiter, a salute of fifteen | must be some period when they should ‘cease. That ay 
ter. The Fim decided by nimself and staff. ' guns was fired in honor of his arrival by the Junior | period, it is believed, has now arrived; and the pro- Bt 
ngland— — Much of the morning of the 16th was occupied by | Artillerists, Capt. Klunk,and the Eagle Artillerists, | tection of the inhabitants must be secured by other b's 
= portions of the Baltimore volunteers receiving and Capt. Kane. When his excellency and suite reach- means, which it is believed can be effectually em- oe 
20 V.B. ‘ escorting their visitors. Before ten o’clock the fol-' ed the camp, they were received by Gen. Geo. H. ployed for that purpose. eee 
é a lowing companies took up the line of march for the | Steuart, Commander-in-Chief, and his staff, and es-| ‘The season is approaching which forbids the active at 
= beet 1) lcorted to the quarters of the commanding officer, | and energetic movements which have distinguished Bs 
New Or- Ba Independent Light Dragoons, captain Owings. where they dismounted for a short time, when the | the army in Florida, particularly during the last year, pas 
1of Mex- FF Baltimore county Troop, captain Gatch. review commenced, and was conducted in proper’ and the course of measures intended to be pursued th 
3 Baltimore Junior Artillerisis, commanded by cap-| military style, after which Gov. Porter returned to must now be determined. ae 
s report : aa er iag  o Ret | his quarters under the same escort, and next morn-| The comraunications of the governor of Florida, of oy 
means in i re e Artillery, captain Kane. : | ing left the city for the encampment at Reading. | many of its intelligent citizens, and of various distin- i ; 
the 12th. fe : inst Baltimore Light Intautry, lieutenant com-| On Friday the 20th, President Tyier, Major Gen. | guished officers of the army, corroborate the views Bie 
hat from [Be mandant Hinks. . |Scorr, and Governor Tuomas, were to review the expressed by colonel Worth of the propriety of ter- : 4 
rks aban- fae rick Baltimore German Guards, captain Ismael. | troops. 'minating the present system of hostilities with the B* 
jousmen [ee iti Biues, captain Long, from Winchester, | aan ee og at ance a spat on ren @ 
‘ Pathe r : x . xious to curt: ie extraordinary expenses in- i 
é Eutaw infantry, captain Keyser. NATIO NA L AFFAIRS | cident to the ccphanes oni sinchvaly Wolitdien po thd 4 
provided wechanical Volunteers, captain Watkins. | APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, (moting peace, the president directs that Col. Worth ae 
mount of Washington Light Guard, captain Roney. | BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. | be authorised, as soon as he shall deem it expedient, eS 
Bank of Independent iblues,captain Lilly. | Consuls. F. L. Castelnau, of New York, for the | to declare that hostilities against the Indians in Flo- =. 
3] phia.— Maryland Infantry, captain Small, from Frede-' city of Lima, inthe place of Edwin Bartlett, resigned. | rida have ceased, and that they will not be renewed Be i 
it of the rick, | John Wilkeson, of N. York, for Turk’s Island. unless provoked by new aggressions on their part.— Bi 
of Ken- Westminister Guards, captain McCollum, from | And they will accordingly cease untf# their renewal 
zen hun- Westininster, Maryland. | THE ARMY. be authorised by the proper authority. But this is 
received Washington Light Infantry, captain France, from | GENERAL ORDERS—No. 26. not to be understood as forbidding any acts of self- 
Washington. , Head quarters of the army, Adj. gen. office, defence, either by the troops or by citizens, against 
Monday ee Blues, captain Middleton, from Wash- Washington, May 10, 1842. attempts of Indians to molest them, 
ning, the “Mech ; ‘ hae 1. The commander of the forees in Florida hav-| Such aweduction of the military force in Florida 
nice) to Wa ‘hi aDtcat Riflemen, captain Williams, from | ing reported that he can dispense with the services | as may be made consistently with the protection of 
len’s Ex- Seng tOn.: = : : of one or two regiments, he is instructed to send, by | the inhabitants wiil, therefore, immediately be made, 
Baitimore City Guards, captain Mulliken. water, the 2d infantry to the harborof New York,!and the troops ordered out of the territory will be 
Amer. Maryland Cadets, captain Ropes. where it will find orders to proceed and relieve the | stationed as the exigency of the public service may 
ork Ex- National Guards. captain Presstman. 4th artillery, now onthe northern frontier, when the | require. But it is deemed advisable that a force 
rreat eX- Independent German Yagers, captain Frederick. | 4th wil! be brought to the seaboard. equal to at least two regiments be retained to form 
ie of the I inst Baitimore Invincibles, captain Anderson. 2. As soon as he may think the service in Florida |a cordon or line of protection for the frontier set- 
sry point Lafayette Volunteers, captain Roberts. will permit, the commander in that quarter will send; tements. The action of congress will be invited to 
heat and Independent Greys, captain Law. : detachments of the 7th infantry to relieve detach-| aid in the defence of the territory, by the settlement 
irection, At various points along the line were stationed | ments of the 3d artillery, as follows: two companies 
il] soon, fine bands of music, and the rear was brought up to Pensacola harbor; two companies to Fort Morgan; *Since the date of these instructions the number of 
|, laying With numerous baggage wagons containing the camp | two companies to the Barracksnear New Orleans, one | outstanding Indians, according to rumor, has beeg 
ada from equipage, &c. After passing out Baltimore, Green, ;company to Fort Pikes and one to Fort Wood; re-| much redyced, 





soldierly company in the encampment; and that an | 
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An immense concourse of spectators lined the 
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which can be effected by the employment of a large 
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of our citizens there, and offering to them induce- 
ments for such settlement, by gratuities of land, by 
allowing them rations for subsistence, and by the 
loan of arms. Until the decision of congress is had 
on this subject, it is desirable that the settlements to 

be made should be within such line of protection 
by Colonel Worth, who will take the necessary mea- 
sures to effect this arrangement. 

He will also use the means he possesses of com- 
municating with the Indians yet remaining, and in- 
ducing them to consult their true interest by Joining 
their brethren at the west. , ; 

Shipments of forage and subsistence to Florida 
will be suspended until expressly called for by the 
officer in command there. ae 

The quartermaster general will instruct the senior 
officer of his department in Florida as to the man- 
ner of disposing of the public property that may not 
be required for use under the arrangements now di- 
bodes ) such as mules, horses, wagons, &c. subject to 
the orders of the officer commanding the army in 
Florida. 

Col. Worth will be informed that the naval force 
on the coast has been directed by the secretary of 

the navy to withdraw, whenever the commanding 
‘officer in Florida shall declare the cessation of hosti- 
lities, and shall deem their services no longer neces- 
sary. The major general commanding the army 
will please communicate these directions to Col. 
Worth, and give such further and other oa gw 
may be necessary or proper to carry into effect the 
views of the president. -J. C. SPENCER. 








STATES OF THE UNION. 





CONNECTICUT. 

John M. Niles formerly senator, received 104 out 
of 120 votes against his competitors in caucus Messrs. 
Ingersoll and Ingham, and was elected again by the 
legislature to the United States senate on the 12th 
instant, vice Perry Smith. The vote stood for Niles 
122. Roger S. Baldwin 57. Scattering 2. 
The legislature adopted the resolution of Mr. 

~ Smith, of Sharon in the house of representatives on 
the 7th instant, “that a joint committee be appoint- 
ed. to consist of three members of the senate, and 
ofte from a county on the part of the house, to in- 
quire into the expediency of tendering the friendly 


medi 
happy 

resolut 
Co 
be ; and passed unanimously.” 
was so amended as tu allow two members from each 
county. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MESSRS. WHIPPLE, FRANCIS 
AND POTTER, TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 


ersigned, having been deputed by Samuel 
eae covervior of the state of Rhode Island, 
before you the present alarming condition in 
he people of the state are placed, and to re- 
uest from you the adoption of such prudential mea- 
in your opinion, may tend to prevent do- 
mestic violence, beg leave most respectfully to state 
the followmg, among the leading facts, to which 


to lay 
which t 


sures as, 


tion is more particularly invited: 
“That the people of Rhode Island have no funda 


mental law except the charter of king Charles the 


second, granted in 1663, and the usage of the legisla 
ture u 


States to be the fundamental law, both in Connecti 
cut and Rhode Island. 


That, from the date of the Rhode Island charter 


down to the year 1841, a period of nearly two hun 


dred years, 


town or state officers unless possessed of competen 


estates, and admitted free in tks several towns in 


which they resided. 


That, since the statute of 1723, no person could 
be admitted a freeman of any town unless he owned 
a freehold estate of the value fixed by law, (now 
one hundred and thirty-four dollars,) or was the eld- 


est son of sucha freeholder. 


until the past year,no attempt has been 
ag our knowledge, to establish any other fun- 
damental law by force, than the one under which 


the people have lived for so long a period. 


That, at the peor 
1841, a petition, signe 
inhabitants, praying 


by five or six hugdred mal 


pedient to propose, was presented. 


That, influenc 


ation of this state, for the adjustment of the un- 
differences existing in Rhode Island. The 
ion was supported by Messrs. Smith, Wattles, 

d Hinman, in some brief and eloquent re- 
“i On the 9th, it 


nder it. Legislative usage under their charters 
has been decided by thé supreme court of the United 


no person has been allowed to vote for 


session of the legislature in 


for such an extension of suffrage 
as the legislature might, in their wisdom, deem ex- 


ed by that petition, as well as by 
other considerations, the legislature, at that session, 


are called with us, to choose delegates at their regu- | 


a convention, to be holden in November, 1841, to 
frame a written constitution. 

That the result of the last meeting of this legal 
convention, in February, 1842, was the constivution 
accompanying this statement, marked —, which, in 
case of its adoption by the people, would have been 
the supreme law of the state. 

Most of the above facts are contained in the print- 
ed report of a numerous committee of the legisla- 
ture, at their session in March, 1842, which report 
was adopted by the legislature. 

That, in May, 1841, after said legal convention 
had been provided for by the legislature, and before 
the time appointed for the choice of delegates by the 
qualified voters, (August, 1841,) a mass meeting was 
held by the friends of an extension of suffrage at 
Newport, at which meeting a committee were ap- 
pointed, called the state committee, who were au- 
thorised by said mass meeting to take measures for 
calling a convention to frame a constitution. 

That this committee, thus authorised, issued a re- 
quest for a meeting of the male citizens in the seve- ; 
ral towns to appoint delegates to the proposed con- 
vention. 
That meetings, of unqualified voters principally, 

(as we believe,) were accordingly holden in the se- 

veral towns, unauthorised by law, and contrary-to 

the invariable custom and usage of the state from 

1663, down to that period. That the aggregate votes 

appointing the delegates to that convention was, ac- 

cording to their own estimate, about 7,200; whereas 

the whole number of male citizens, over twenty-one 

years of age, after making a deduction for foreign- 

ers, paupers, &c. was, also according to their own 

estimate, over 22,000. 

That this convention, thus constituted, convened 

in Providence in October, 1841, and the constitution 

called the ‘‘people’s constitution” was the result of 
their deliberations. 

That, at subsequent meetings of portions of the 

people, in December, 1841, by the authority of this 
convention alone, (elected, as its delegates had been, 

by about one third of the voters, according to their 
standard of qualification,) all males over twenty-one 
years of age were admitted to vote for the adoption 
of the people’s constitution. That these meetings 
were not under presiding officers whose legal duty 
or legal right it was to interpose any check or re- 
straint as to age, residence, property, or color. 

By the fourteenth article of their constitution it 
was provided, that ‘‘This constitution shall be sub- 
mitted to the people, for their adoption or rejection, 
on Monday, the 27th of December next, and on the 
two succeeding days.” * * ‘And every person 
entitled to vote as aforesaid, who, from sickness or 
other causes, may be unable to attend and vote in the 
town or ward meetings assembled for voting upon 
said constitution, on the days aforesaid, is requested 
to write his name on a ticket, and to obtain the sig- 
nature upon the back of the same of a person who 
has given in his vote as a witness thereto. And the 
moderator or clerk of any town or ward meeting, 
convened for the purpose aforesaid, shall receive 
such vote on either of the three days next succeed- 
ing the three days before named for voting for said 
constitution.” 
During the first three days, about nine thousand 
votes were received from the hands of the voters in 
the open town meetings. By the privilege granted 
to every and all the friends of the constitution, of 
bringing into their meetings the names of voters dur- 
ing the three following days, five thousand votes 
more were obtained, making an aggregate of about 
fourteen thousand votes. 


This constitution, thus originating and thus form- 
ed, was subsequently declaredyby this convention to 
be the supreme law of the ta By its provisions, 
a government is to be organised under it, by the 
choice of a governor, lieutenant governor, senators 
and 1 a on the Monday preceding the 
third Wednesday in April, 1842. 

By the provisions of the ‘landholders’ constitu- 
tion,” as the legal constitution is called, every white 
male native citizen, possessing the freehold qualifi- 
tion, and over tweaty-one years of age, may vote, 
upon a residence of one year; and without any free- 
hold, may vote, upon a residence of two years, ex- 
cept in the case of yotes for town taxes, in which 
case the voter must possess the freehold qualifica- 
9156 or be taxed for other property of the value of 

_ By the “people’s constitution,” every white male 
citizen of the United States of the age of twenty- 
one years, who has resided in this state for one year, 
and in the town where he votes for six months,” 
shall be permitted to vote, with the same exception 
as to voting for town taxes as is contained in the 
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requested the qualified voters, or freemen, as they 


lar town meetings to be holden in August, 1841, for | subject in dispute, the elective franchise, is substan. 


—_— 
































































































































i : _ —- ne 
The provision, therefore, in relation to the great th: 
tially the same in the two constitutions. ” 
‘On the 2Ist, 22d, and 23d March last, the legal tir 
constitution, by an act of the legislature, was s)). th 
mitted to all the persons who, by its provisions ve 
would be entitled to vote under it, after its adoption, as 
for their ratification. It was rejected by a majority of ci 
676, the number of votes polled being over 16,9, ur 
It is believed that many freeholders voted against jt th 
because they were attached to the old form of goy. th 
ernment, and were against any new constitutioy | 
whatever. Both parties used uncommon exertion; m 
to bring all their voters to the polls; and the resy/t m: 
of the vote was, under the scrutiny of opposing jp. tic 
terests, in legal town meetings, that the friends of M 
the people’s constitution brought to the polls proba. ap 
bly not over 7,000 to 7,500 votes. The whole vote kr 
against the legal constitution was about 8,600. If we th 
allow 1,000 as the number of freeholders who vot. of 
ed against the legal constitution, because they are c 
opposed to any constitution, it would leave the num. F 
ber of the friends of the people’s constitution 7,600, th 
or one-third of the voters of the state under the new sti 
qualification proposed by either constitution. 
| It seems incredible that there can be 14,(0 w 
friends of the people’s constitution in the state, ani. bi 
mated as they are by a most extraordinary ander. Be m 
thusiastic feeling, and yet, upon this trial, in the st: 
usual open and fair way of voting, they should have uy 
obtained but about 7,600 votes. fa 
The unanimity of the subsequent action of the e? 
legislature, comprehending as it did both the great R 
political parties—the house of representatives giving di 
a vote of sixty in favor of maintaining the existing th 
government of the state, and only six on the other co 
side, with a unanimous vote in the senate—the una. fr 
nimous and decided opinion of the supreme court B 
declaring this extraordinary movement to be illem| I m 
in all its stages, a majority of that court being of the ql 
democratic party, with other facts of a similar cha By T 
racter, have freed this question of a mere party cha FR h 
racter, and enabled us to present it as a great con Bey 
stitutional question. 2% ne 
Without presuming to discuss the elementary fu. BR th 
damental principles of government, we deem itou BR ™ de 
duty to remind you of the fact that the existing > Bee 
vernment of Rhode Island is the government tla Be le 
adopted the constitution of the United States, be 37 m 
came a member of this confederacy, and has ever By p 
since been represented in the senate and house ol 0 
representatives. It is at this moment the existing el 
government of Rhode Island, both de facto and & tk 
jure, and is the only government in that state ent tr 
tled to the protection of the constitution of the Unit fc 
ed States. tc 
It is that government which now calls upon tl al 
general government for its interference; and even! P' 
the legal effect of there being an ascertained mar ( 
rity of unqualified voters against the existing gover™ 
ment was as is contended for by the opposing pa"), m 
yet, upon their own principle, ought not that marr I 
ty, in point of fact, to be clearly ascertained, not ci 
assertion, but by proof, in order to justify the gem ne 
ral government in withdrawing its legal and mom gi 
influence to prevent domestic violence? _ ¢! 
That a domestic war of the most ferocious chi" fe 
acter will speedily ensue, unless prevented oy 
prompt expression of opinion here, cannot be dou & 8 
ed. In relation to this we refer to the numerous v 
solutions passed at meetings of the friends of . tt 
’ ituti ‘ally to th W 
people’s constitution, and more especial!) ‘the 
Cumberland resolutions, herewith presented, an’ ™, a 
affidavits marked —, and to repeated expression ci 
a similar reliance upon the a: ag of the : . 
magistrate of the nation. All which is respect! 
submitted by JOHN WHIPPLE, 
JOHN BROWN FRANCS, 
ELISHA R. POTTER. 8 
To his excellency, Joun Trier, president of ratte re 
[The above statement was followed by a my fe 
the president, dated April 11, published on pag° le 
LETTER FROM MR. WHIPPLE. taal t 
To his Excel. Samuel W. King, Gov. of Rhode Is " ih : 
We transmit to your excellency the letter a a 
President of the United States, in reply to ae IM 
the 4th instant, in relation to our revolutionary, ie ‘ 
ments in Rhode Island. You will observe W!t at : 
sure that the opinion of the president is ahenaery ; 
and decided. It was expressed after a are iol 
facts, accompanied by a number of page ‘nt 


both parties, and is in accordance with > - 

mous opinion of the members of the cabinet, ress 

believe with that of every member of cone 

whpm the-case has been fairly stated. od ¥ 
t the same time we observe that great ation 

wearied pains have been taken by the ee ast 

to forestall public opinion, by loading te 






































other constitution. 





apers in the different cities with statemen® id 
iushingly false, that we refer to your 
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expediency of adopting some mode of giving pub- 
a te the truth. They represent, in most of the 
newspapers that have come under our observation, 
that the party in favor of the people’s constitution 
has.a large majority of the whole people in its favor, 
and that a very small portion of the people have per- 
tinaciously adhered to the old freehold qualification, 
thus rendering a peaceable and legal change of go- 
vernment wholly impracticable. This is their case, 
as they have caused it to be stated in most of the 
cities in the union. They seek to justify revolution 
upon the facts that a majority of the 22,000 voters of 
the State are in favor of their constitution, and that 
there is no other mode of redress than by revolution. 

Your Excellency well knows that both these state- 
ments are wholly false. That party brought every 
man to the polls who was in favor of their constitu- 
tion, in order to vote against the legal constitution, in 
March last: The whole number of votes polled 
against it was 8,600, or thereabouts. It is well 
known that at least 1,000 freeholders voted against 
the legal constitution, not because they were in favor 
of the people’s constitution, but because, being op- 

osed to any extension of suffrage, they were against 
oth constitutions. Deduct these 1,000 votes, and 
there remain but 7,600 in favor of the people’s con- 
stitution, or about one third of the voters in the state. 

But their case would stand upon no better ground 
were their majority clearsand undisputed. Nothing 
but necessity will justify revolution. This they ad- 
mit, and therefore they attempt, in their different 
statements in various parts of the Union, to.impress 
upon the public mind another gross and malicious 
falsehood, which is, that the freeholders refuse an 
extension of the elective franchise; whereas every 
Rhode Island man knows that there is no substantial 
difference between the extent of that franchise under 
the legal constitution, proposed to the people by the 
convention of freeholders, and the extent of the same 
franchise provided for in the people’s constitution. 
Both constitutions admitted every native born white 
male citizen of the United States, with no other 
qualification but residence, to the elective franchise. 
The legal constitution required a residence of two 
years, and the people’s a residence of one year. 
The legal constitution admitted naturalized foreign- 
ners who owned a freehold estate of $134 in value; 
the people’s admitted them upon one year’s resi- 
dence. 

We believe that the citizens of other states will 
learn with surprise and abhorrence that a party of 
men, generally, as we believe, orderly and well dis- 
posed, has been organized in Rhode- Island, and 
made to believe by a few selfish and ambitious lead- 
ers, belonging some to one and some to the other of 
the two political parties, that they are really and 
truly the majority, and that they have a right, by 
force, to usurp the sovereignty of the state, in order 
to establish a principle conceded by the constituted 
authorities, and rejected by them, because the boon 
prea from a legal convention, instead of its 

eing the work of their revolutionary hands. 

Under the operation of such principles no Govern- 
ment can exist a single year. It is not merely revo- 
lution, but revolution after all the objects revolution 
can achieve have been attained. It is a principle 
not only subversive of a representative republican 
government, but fatal to the continuance of a demo- 
cracy in any and all its forms of real or fancied per- 
fection. 

If a revolution, based upon such principles, should 
succeed in Rhode Island, the same sure law of force 
will inevitably prostrate every state government in 
the union; for there is not a state in the union in 
which the actual grievances of portions of the people 
are not quite as numerous and quite as great as those 
complained of in the state of Rhode Island. 

JOHN WHIPPLE, for the Committee. 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

Washington, May 7, 1841. 

Sir: Your letter of the 4th "Testa. ransititting 
resolutions of the legislature of Rhode Island, in- 
forming me that there existed in that state “certain 
lawless assemblages of ‘a portion of the people” for 
the purpose of subverting the laws and overthrow- 
ing the existing government, and calling upon the 
executive ‘forthwith to imterpose the power and au- 
thority of the United States to suppress such insur- 
rectionary and lawless assemblages, and to support 
the existing government and laws, and protect the 
state from domestic violence,” was handed me yes- 
terday by Messrs. Randolph and Potter. 
Lhave to inform your excellence , in reply, that 
my Opinions as to the duties of this government to 
protect the state of Rhode Island against domestic 
violence, remain unchanged. Yet, from information 
received by ‘the executive since your despatches 
came to hand, J am led to believe.that the lawless 





dispersed, and that the danger of domestic violence 
is hourly diminishing, if it has not wholly disappear- 
ed. I have with difficulty brought myself at any 
time to believe that violence would be resorted to, 
or an exigency arise, which the unaided power of 
the state could not meet: especially as I have from 
the first felt persuaded that your excellency, as well 
as others associated with yourself in the adminis- 
tration of the government, would exhibit a temper 
of conciliation as well as of energy and decision. 
To the insurgents themselves it ought to be obvious, 
when the excitement of the moment shall have pass- 
ed away, that changes achieved by regular and, if 
necessary, repeated appeals to the constituted au- 
throities, in a country so much under the influence 
of public opinion, and by recourse to argument and 
remonstrance, are more likely to ensure lasting bless- 
ings than those accomplished by violence and blood- 
shed on one day, and liable to overthrow by similar 
agents on another. I freely confess that I should 
experience great reluctance in employing the mili- 
tary powerof this government against any portion 
of the people; but, however, painful the duty, [have 
to assure yourexcellency that, if resistance is made 
to the execution of the laws of Rhode Island by 
such force as the civil posse shall be unable to over- 
come, it will be the duty of this government to en- 
force the constitutional guaranty—a guaranty given 
and adopted mutually by all the original states, of 
which number Rhode Island was one, and which, in 
the same way, has been given and adopted by each 
of the states since admitted into the union. And if 
an exigency of lawless violence shall actually arise, 
the executive government of the United States on 
the application of your excellency, under the au- 
thority of the resolutions of the legislature already 
submitted, will stand ready to succor the authori- 
ties of the state in their efforts to maintain a due re- 
spect for the laws. I sincerely hope, however, that 
no such exigency may occur, and that every citizen 
of Rhode Island will manifest his love of peace and 
good order by submitting to the laws, and seeking a 
redress of grievances by other means than intestine 
commotions. 

I tender to your excellency assurances of my dis- 
tinguished consideration. JOHN TYLER. 
To the governor of the state of Rhode Island. 


Tue Cuarrer general assembly having convened 
at Newport on Wednesday the 11th in the morning, 
organised and adjourned till 3 o’clock, P.M.  Ri- 
chard K. Randolph and Elisha R. Porter, esqs. the 
bearers of the requisition upon the president returned 
on the same morning direct from Washington to 
Newport. Having met at 3 P. M. the governor 
transmitted a message communicating a letter from 
the president addressed to him in answer to the re- 
quisition made by the assembly. 


T. G. Hazard, of Westerly, and Sidney S. Tilling- 
hast, of East Greenwich, representatives to the ge- 
neral an | under the ‘‘People’s constitution,”’ re- 
signed. 

BY HIS EXCELLENCY SAM’L WARD KING, 
Governor, captain general, and commander-in-chief 
of the state of Rhode Island, and Providence Plan- 
tations: 
A PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas the president of the United Siates has 
transmitted to me a communication touching the 
heat affairs of this state, a copy whereof is 
ereunto annexed: 
I do therefore issue this my proclamation, to make 





assemblage to which reference is made has already 








known the same to the people of this state, and more 
especially to those engaged in treasonable enterprise 
against the laws and government thereof, that they 
a give heed thereto, and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. 
In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of said 
state to be affixed to these presents, and have 
signed the same with my hand. Given at 
[u. s.] Newport, on the 11th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord 1842, and of the independence of 
the United States of America the sixty-sixth. 
SAMUEL WARD KING. 
By his excellency’s command: 
Henry Bowen, secretary of state. 


At night of the 11th Gov. Dorr and Mr. D. J. Pierce 
arrived at New York from Washington. 


Tuurspay 12th. A mass meeting was held at Pro- 
vidence court house parade, numbering from four 
* six thousand, and the following resolutions adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved, That we will submit to no compromise 
that has not for its basis an acknowledgement that 
the ultimate source of all political and sovereign 


Resolved, That we will maintain these principles as 


those purchased with the blood and counsel of our 
fathers of °76 to the last. 


Resolved, That we believe the intent for which the 
Algerine law was enacted, was to provoke an out- 


break; and that all action of the tyrants under it, has 
been to seek to spill the blood of the people. 


That 
we regard said law as a tyrannical act of an expiring 
despotism, designed to goad and sacrifice the people, 
and in fine, that it is an open and avowed declaration 


of war. 


Resolved, That should another attempt be made to 


arrest an individual under that law, we hereby pledge 
ourselves, in the most solemn manner, to shield such 
person from arrest; and if arrested or kidnapped, to 


rescue him from the demon who may pretend to hold 


him in custody, and to immediately visit such retribu- 
tive justice to the offenders, as the enormity of their 
crimes may demand. 


Resolved, That we will support, protect, and defend 
gov. Thomas W. Dorr to the last—that we will nei- 
ther surrender him to the malice of his opponents, 
nor will we ever forget the firmness and wisdom, as 
well as moderation which has marked his bearing to 
us and to his opponents during all this excited war 
for liberty. 

In the evening of this day Mr. Webster arrived at 


New York. 

New York, May 13, 1842. 
To Thomas W. Dorr, governor of the state of Rhode Is- 
lund: 
Sir: Several military companies of this city and 
vicinity having tendered their services so as to form 
a military escort to accompany you to Providence, we 
have the honor to apprise your excellency of the fact. 
This distinction which they do so much admire, we 
hope will meet with your cheerful acceptance. 


With sentiments of the highest respect, we are 

very respectfully yours, 
j ALEXANDER MING, Jr. 

Col. 13th regt. N. Y. A. 
ABRAHAM J. CRASTO, 

Lt. col. 236th regt. N. Y. S. I. 


New York, May 14th, 1842. 
To cols. Ming and Crasto: 

GENTLEMEN: J return to you my sincere thanks 
for the offer, contained in your letter of yesterday, of 
an escort of several military companies to accompany 
me to the city of Providence. Itis impossible to mis- 
take the spirit in which this offer is made. It is an in- 
dication of the fraternal interest with which you re- 
gard the present struggle for their just rights of the 
people of Rhode Island, whom I have the honor to 
represent. While I should not feel justified at the 
present moment in withdrawing you from your homes 
and business, on the expedition contemplated, allow 
me to say, that the time may not be far distant, when I 
may be obliged to call upon you yor’ yout Services in that 
cause to which you will so promptly render the most etn 
cient aid—the cause of Imerican citizens contending for 
their sovereign right to make and maintain a republican 
constitution, and opposed by ihe hired soldiers of the gene- 
nal government. In this unequal caniest, I invoke your 
aid, andthat of your associates in arms. We appeal from 
the government to the people, and rely upon them in 
the last resort to defend our rights from every arbi- 
trary aggression. 


Be pleased to make my cordial acknowledgments 
to the officers and privates, who have so kindly united 
with you in the honor which has been proffered to me; 
and accept the regards of your friend and fellow citi- 
zen. THOMAS W. DORR. 


Satourpay, 14ru. Gov. Dorr left New York for 
Rhode Island. The Providence Journal extra, May 
14, says: A most foul and ferocious plothas just come 
to light. Evidence, conclusive and of the very high- 
est authority, can be produced ta establish the fol- 
lowing statement, viz: that Thomas W. Dorrdid, 
previous to his leaving this city, write a letter to 
Levi D. Slamm, editor of the New Era of the city 
of New York, requesting him to raise five hundred 
men in that city to be sent armed to Rhode Island! 
This letter was shown by Mr. Slamm to a gentleman 
of this city, who is a strong suffrage man, and was 
supposed to be in favor of Dorr and his course of 
violence and blood. Ina spirit of independence and 

ood citizenship, which does him great honor, he in- 
hewn Dorr, upon his arrival in New York, that he 
should go with him in no forcible measures, and 
communicated to him the knowledge he had of his 
(Dorr’s) application to Slamm, which Dorr acknow- 
ledged to he true. 

We insert the fallowing statement of two indi- 


power rests in the whole adult male citizens of | viduals of this city of undoubted gredibility to es- 


the state; and that no action of the legislative 
authority is, or of right can be, necessary to say when 


tablish the general fact that Dorr has made such an 
application. A more particular statement will be 
forthcoming if the fact is denied: 





or how that ultimate sovereign power may be exer- 


cised, 


“We hereby state that we returned from New 
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York this morning, and while there learned from 
unquestionable authority that Thomas W. Dorr, be-| 
fore leaving this city, wrote a letter to Levi D. 
Slamm, editor of the New Era, of the city of New 
York, for five hundred men, to be raised in N. York 
and sent armed to Rhode Island. 

“J. B. Nicwous, 


“C, C. Porrer. 

“Providence, May 14, 1842.” 

To tHe rescue. The signal gun in the fourth 
ward had no sooner sounded the alarm, last evening, 
than the different rendezvous of the Ward Volun- 
teer companies were crowded with soldiers, com- 
pletely armed and equipped. It was rumored that 
the Algerines had daid a plan toarrest Gov. Dorr, as 
soon as he arrived in the state, at Kingston, and im- 
prison him in Washington or Newport county. A 
company of about forty muskets marched to the 
depot and took passage in the cars to Stonington to 
accompany the governor home, and defend him 
against any who might assail him ‘without law and 
against law.” [Providence Express, May 14. 

From the N. Y. American of Saturday afternoon. 

‘‘A public meeting is called in this city under the 
signatures of such men, among others, as Stephen 
Ailen, John I. Morgan, and Walter Bowne, to meet 
in the Park next Tuesday, to adopt such action as 
may be needful in view of the threatened interference 
of the United States government to put down, as is 
alleged, the free people of Rhode Island. 

“if we had not ceased to be surprised at any poli- 
tical results, we should be surprised at seeing the 
names of such men, who are so largely interested in 
upholding Jaw and order, used to put down the con- 
stitution of the United States as well as that of 
lihede Island. But the issue may as well come now 
as at any other time. If triumphant violence is, 
either in this city or in Rhode Island, to take the 
place of legal authority, the effort may as well be 
made under the names and at the risk of stich men as 
Waiter Bowne, John Ll. Morgan and Stephen Allen, 
as under more obscure or less tangible names. Let 
tie issue, then, come.” 

From the N. Y. American, May 16. 

Tammany Hall was all alive on Saturday, a meet- 
ing of the radicals having been called to do honor to 
ir. ‘Thos. W. Dorr, of Rhode Island, who made a 
speech, in which he proiessed entire willingness to 
becowe a martyr, a profession which is likely very 
soon tu be put to the test. 

A procession, headed by music, was formed, and 
‘with his martial band around him,” the Rhode [s- 
land pretender, in an open barouche, accompanied 
by the would-be president of the board of aidermen, 
k. &. Purdy, and the would-be state printer, Levi D. 
Siam, of the New Era, proceeded to the steamboat 
which has conveyed him, before this, to arrest and 
imprisoument—the forty volunteer muskets from Pro- 
viuence to the contrary notwithstanding. By the 
bye, this having two governors in Khode Island is not 
a new matter. It used to be the custom alter the 
Whaites had an election for governor, for the Blacks 
to have one; it has been abandoned fur some few 
years, but this concern seems a revival of the old 
usage. ‘I'he military companies were applied to but 
oi course refused to come out. 

On Monday, May 15, Mr. Dorr arrived at Provi- 
dence, was received by a large mass of citizens, two 
or three hundred armed, and on the next day issued 
a proclamation announcing that the president has iu- 
timated -‘an intention of resorting to the forces ot 
the United States to check the movements of the 
peopie of this state in support of their republican 
constitution recently adopted,” and bespeaks the 
countenance and aid of the democracy of the coun- 
try who ‘have received him everywhere with kind 
ness and cordiality and especiaily at the city of N. Y. 
He then continues as foliows: 

*-1t has become my duty to say, that, sosoon as a 
soldier of the United States shail be set in motion 
by whatever direction, to act against the people of 
this state, in aid of the charter government, | shall 
cail for that aid, to oppose ali such force, which, | am 


peeple at their May session, will be permitted. I hereby 
direct the military under their respective officers promptly 
to prevent the same, and lorelieve all who may be arrested 
under said law. 


upon the militia forthwith to elect their company 
officers; and I call upon volunteers to organize them- 
selves without delay. The military are directed 
to hold themselves in readiness for immediate ser- 
vice. 


day of May, A. D. 1842. 


Governor and commander in chief of the state of 


No further arrests under the law of pains and penal- 
ies, which was repealed by the general assembly of the 


As requested by the general assembly, I enjoin 


Given under my hand, and seal of the 
[u. s ] state, at the city of Providence, this 16th 


THOMAS W. DORR. 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 


By the governor’s command, 
Wituiam H. Smirn, secretary of state. 




















MISCELLANEOUS, 


ANNIVERSARIES. Several societies held their 
anniversaries at the city of New York on May 10th, 
and during the few days succeeding—uasse mbling ge- 
nerally at the Broadway Tabernacle. The Ameri- 
can Seaman’s Friend and Sunday School Union so- 
cieties have been noticed. The Tribune furnishes the 
following details. 

ForeiGgn EvancGexicat society. This society held 
its third anniversary last evening at the Dutch Re- 





ette Place. Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen presided. 
The exercises were opened with prayer by rev. Mr. 
Brinsmade. The treasurer’s report was then read 
by Mr. Chester. It presented the following agere- 
mates: Amount of receipts for the year, $15.734. 
Amount of expenditures, $15,275. Leaving in the 
treasury $459. 

The report of the executive committee was then 
read by rev. E. N. Kirk, corresponding secretary.— 


formed Church, corner of Fourth street and Lafay-} 


nacle. 
most extent. 


buted as follows: 


gelical family library of 





It presented the purposes and the progress of the so- 
ciety ina full and Jucid manner. The object pro- | 
posed is to instructin the principles and lead to the | 
practice of Christianity those natives of Europe no- 
minally Christian, but under the influence of Papo- 
ey. The countries to which its operations have 
been chiefly confined are France, Spain, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, &e. During the past 
year 32 colporteurs, or Bible distributors, have been 
steadily employed in France and one in Belgium, 
and more than 200 have been engaged for longer or 
shorter periods. It is now 27 years since the first 
Bible society was established in France and they 
have distributed within that time 2,072,014 Bibles. 
Since the last anniversary above 30 evanzelist 
preachers have been employed; more than 100,000 
Bibles have been distributed in Belgium. After the 
reading of these reports was concluded, excellent 
addresses were delivered by rev. Geo. B. Cheever, 
rev. G. W. Bethune and rev. E. N. Kirk. 

American AnTI-SLAvery society. Thijs society 
held its ninth annual meeting at the Broadway Ta- 
bernacle yesterday at 10 o’clock, A. M. James Ful- 
ler, of Skaneateles, one of the vice presidents, in 
the chair The report of the executive committee, 
(understood to be from the pen of Mrs. Child), was 
read by Joseph C. Hathaway, of Farmington. It 
alluded to the peculiar difficulties and embarrass- 
ments resulting from the division of the society two 
years ago—to the operations of the society during 
the past year—and to the present aspects of the 
cause. James S. Gijbbons read the aggregates of 
the treasurer’s report, from which it appeared that 
the receipts during the year amounted to 10,081 67; 
the expenditures to $9,700 00; leaving a balance in 
the treasury of $381 67. The receipts were great- 
er by about $3.000 than they were last year. The 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, edited by Mrs. 
Child, has nearly doubled its circulation during the 
year. Addresses were delivered by C.C. Burleigh, 





fully authorised to say, will be immediately and most 
cheertuily tendered to the service of the people of 
Rhode Isiand, from the city of New York, and from 
other piaces. ‘The contest will then become nation- 
al, and our state the battle ground of American free- 
dom. 

As a Rhode Island man I regret that the constitu- 
tional question in this state cannot be adjusted among 
our own citizens. 
that the sword of the national executive may be 


thrown into the scale against the people, it is impe-' 
rative upon them to make the same appeal to their’ 
brethren of the states; an appeal which, they are! 


well assured, will not be made in vain. They who 
have been the first to ask assis:ance trom abroad, can 
have no reasou lo compiain of any consequences which 
Thay esis. 


But as the minority have asked 


of Philadelphia, Wendell Phillips, of Boston, and 
Gov. Bradburn, of Nantucket. 

AMERICAN AND Foreign AntI-SLaveRY society. 
This society held its second anniversary in the 
church, corner of Delancy and Chrystie streets, last 
evening. Arthur Tappan presided. The meeting 
was opened with prayer by rev. Theodore S. Wright 
of this city. The annual report was read by rev. 
S. S. Jocelyn, the corresponding secretary, and Lew- 





‘unanimously adopted. 
made by the rev. Mr. Pennington, pastor of the co- 
lored congregation at Hartford, Con. Interesting 
intelligence was communicated from the Amistad 
Africans, at Sierra Leone—from the missionaries at 
the West India and Sandwich Islands—from Eng- 
land and France, and letters were read from seve- 


| raj distinguished individuals. 


each. 
090.921 pages. 


gelical family library. 


kins. 


Broadway tabernacle. 
neva, presided. 


Jast year. 


ceding year. 
sionaries is 64,300. 


Milton Badger. 





is Tappan offered a set of resolutions that were/| ed to the temperance pledge, and 100 ¢ 
The closing address was; been brought into Sabbath schools. 


sionary has been steadily 


ward is estimated at 697. 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
ciety held its seventeenth anniversary at the Taber. 
That great building was crowded to tts yt. 
Wm. B. Crosby, esq. presided and the 
exercises were commenced with prayer by the Rey. 
Dr. Svring. “A letter was read from S. V. S: Wij. 
der, esq. declining a re-election to the presidency 
mainly on account of his pecuniary embarrassments. 
The treasurer’s report was presented by Moses Alley 
esq. The receipts for the year are $71,155 14.’ 

The society has sent abroad only $15,000—uistyi. 


The cireulation exceeds that of the last year by 
13.647,480 pages, and includes 2,736 sets of theevan. Be 


Christian library of 45 volumes; upwards of 8 (i), 
each of several separate volumes, 91,000 of the 
Christian Almanac for the U. States; and of some 
|four page tracts from 100,000 to 150,000 copies Be 
Total circulated in seventeen years 1,22). By 
182.000 volumes have been circulat 
ed during the year, including 2,786 sets of the evar 
By the voluntary co-opera 
tion of at least 20,000. christians, 1,800,000 volumes 
in all have been circulated among perhaps 300.0 
families, embracing not far from 4,000,000 souls. 


Excellent addresses were delivered by Rev. Henry 
Hermage, Rev. Dr. Milner, and Rev. Justin Per 
One of the most interesting portions of tle 
exercises was an address in Syriac, by Mar Yohat 
na, bishop of the Nestorian church. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
teenth anniversary of this society was held at te 
Henry Dwight, esq. of Ge 
After prayer by the Rev. Dr. Co 
man, of Rochester, Joseph Corning, esq., treasur! § 
of the society, presented his report. 
following; receipts, $95,291 43; expenses, $94,3U= 14; 
balance in the treasury, $991 21. ' 

The receipts are $7.050 30 greater than those 
The liabilities incurred by the society 
during the year to missionaries is $96,399 36, whic’, 
with the amount due at the beginning of the ye% 
makes the whole amount of liabilities $107,029 3 
The number of congregations is 987—125 more (i! 
last year; the amount of labor performed 594 yea! 
93 more than jast year, ani 30 more than any pl" 
The number of pupils under the ™* 
The number of converse 
reported is 4,018; the number added to the chur’ 
5,514. The executive report was presented by **" 


FEMALE MORAL REFORM SOCIETY. 
niversary of this society was held last evening at 
Hester street church. The annual report of th 
states the number of copies of the Journal whic! "ea 
been issued during the last year, at 15,500: the 20" | 
ber of pages of tracts published, at 475,0u0—a !"* 
number of which were gratuitous; 40,000 pet 
have been forwarded to the legislature during | 
year; three missionaries have been employed, ® a 
have visited 6,570 families. Of the Advocate, 47.5 
copies have been distributed: 7,000 signatures 09°" 


3,829 vessels—distributed 12,650 Advocates, 9” 
rectories, and 194,530 pages of tracts. 
gations carefully made, it is ascertained th 
eighth ward alone, there are 97 diwellinzs 
by openly vicious females—whose numbe 


The Creole case and the proceedings in congresg. 
on the cases of the hon. J. Q. Adams and J. R. Gid- 
dings were discussed. Joseph Sturge was vindicateq 
as being in favor of a repeal of the corn laws, and a, 
having been elected president of the ‘National Com. 
plete Suffrage Union” lately formed in England, and 
passages were rea ! of Daniel Webster’s speech at Ply. 
mouth rock in 1820, and of a pamphlet from the pen 
of the hon. Thomas F. Marshall. 


This benevolent so. 


Sandwich-4slands $1,000 Ahmednuggur 400 
Siam and China 600 Western Africa 400 
Sam ABCFM ~— 600 Prot. Epis. Mission 
Burmah 800 Turkey 1,500 
Northern India 2,000 Greece 1) oe 
Caleutta 200 ABCF M 610) oe 
Orissa 500 Baptist Mission 20 
Madras 800 Russia 1,000 
Madura 500 Hambureh Oi) 
Ceylon 2,000 Baptist Mission 6ii0) 
Mahrattas 2900 ‘Toulouse and Greece 5) 

The society has published during the year 1.(jj 
volumes, and 1,634 for foreign stations. The number 
issued is— 

Vols. Publications. Pazes, 
Printed 245 000 4.812.000 100, 108.000 
Circulated 185,152 4,478,799 94,329,045 


15 volumes; 584 of the 
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is believed that our city contains 1,640 houses of ill- 
fame, and 11,540 open prostitutes. Horrible as is 
this picture, ft is the result of careful and patient in- 
igation. : 
nee New York Coronization society held their 
10th annual meeting last evening at the Middle Dutch 
chureh—Anson G. Phelps, esq. in the chair. The 
roceedings were opened with a hymn written for 
the occasion by Mrs. Sigourney, after which rev. Mr. 
Ogden, of Whitesboro’, offered a prayer. Moses 
Allen, esq. treasurer, read the financial report for the 
ast year, which showed the following aggregates: 








Receipts, $8,857 22 
Expenses, 9,998 96 
Balance due treasurer, $1,141 44 


Rev. Mr. Cone read the 10th annual report of the 
executive committee, which stated that their pros- 

ects were never more cheering than at present, as 
the interest in the success of their project was fully 
commensurate with the extensive knowledge of its 
yast importance and utility. The testimony of those 
who had visited the settlements at Liberia formed a 
considerable portion of this report, and was highly 
encouraging—representing the improvement of the 
settlers in art, science, agriculture and religion, as 
far beyond. the anticipation of its most zealous 
friends. The report, in conclusion, stated the in- 
creasing interests which the people of America have 
in the success of this christian enterprise, and its high 
claims upon their continued support. 

Hon. B. F. Butler moved that the report be print- 
ed, and sustained the resolution in a very feeling and 
eloquent address. Another resolution was offered by 
rey. Mr. Cone, in reference to the increasing dispo- 
sition of masters to emancipate, and the consequent 
necessity of increasing effort and liberality. 

R. Gurley, esq. secretary of the parent Coloniza- 
tion society, supported this resolution at length, and 
with great power. The proceedings closed with an 
appropriate hymn. 


AGRICULTURALSOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. At the annual meeting of the society, 
held at Washington on the 5th May, 1842, at the pa- 
tent office, in the city of Washington, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year, viz: 

Hon. James M. Garnet, Virginia, president. 
J. F. Cauuan, D. C. recording secretary. 
Oxiver WuirtLesey, Ohio, corresponding sec’y. 
Epwarp Dyer, treasurer. 
BOARD OF CONTROL. 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, D. C. 
Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, Ohio. 
John A. Smith, D. C. 
John 8. Skinner, D. C. 
William J. Stone, D. C. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 


Maine, Hon. George Evans. 
New Hampshire, Hon. Isaac Hill. 
Massachusetts, Bb. V. French. 


Dr. Eli Ives. 
Governor Fenner. 
William Jarvis. 

J. B. Nott, 

E. S. Green. 

Hon. G. M. Keim. 


Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 


Delaware, Dr. J. W. Thompson. 
Maryland, Thomas Emory. 
Virginia, Ed. Ruffin. 


Hon. D. Deberry, 
Wade Hampton. 


North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


Georgia, Hon. Wilson Lumpkin. 
Alabama, Hon. Dixon H. Lewis. 
Louisiana, Hon. Alexander.Mouton. 
Arkansas, Hon. A. Yell. 
Tennessee, F. H. Gordon. 
Mississippi, Hon. R. J. Walker. 
Kentucky, Chilton Allen. 
Missouri, Hon. L. F. Linn. 
lilinois, Thomas L. Hinde. 
Indiana, Solon Robinson. 
Michigan, Hon. J. C. Crary. 
Ohio, Hon. John Hastings. 
Dist. of Columbia, Amos Kendall. 
Florida, Hon. C. F. Mercer. 
Iowa, Timothy Davis. 
Wisconsan, Henry Dodge. 


_The vice presidents of Virginia, District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Delaware, are ex 
officio, members of the board of control. 

J. F. CALLAN, rec. sec. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE-AMERICAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION. The fifth anniversary of the 
American Temperance Union was held at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, in New York, on the evening of the 
4th inst. and a more interesting meeting, it is said, 
was never before had in that city. At an early hour, 
the spacious building, in which it was held, by far 


the largest in the city, capable of accommodating 
4,000 persons, was filled to overflowing; and it is be- 
lieved that 3,000 persons went away unable to gain 
admittance. 

The hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, chancellor of 
the university, took the chair at 7 o’clock precisely. 
The choir having sung a temperance anthem compo- 
sed for the occasion, the rev. Dr. Cox opened the ex- 
ercises with a very beautiful and appropriate prayer. 

An abstract of the fifth annual report of the exe- 
cutive committee was then read by the secretary, 
rev. John Marsh. The report gives a detailed ac- 
count of the operations of the union since the ad- 
journment of the convention held at Saratoga on the 
Sth July last. The number of signatures obtained to 
the pledge of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors in the country since that period, is 500 000. 

Of this number 30.000 are in Kentucky, 6.000 in 
Ohio, and througlithe great west more than 200 000, 
of whom every seventh man is reported to be a re- 
formed drunkard, and every fourth man a reformed 
tippler. In Maine are 50,000, of whom 5 000 are re- 
formed drunkards. In Boston more than 20,009 dur- 
ing the winter have signed the pledge, of whom 
13,000 are Washingtonians—reformed drunkards. In 


the city of New York 16000 have reformed. In| 
Central and Western New York. 50.000; in Philadel- | 


phia, 30.000; in Pittsburgh, 10.000. And the whole 
number of reformed drunkards in the United States 


is above 50,000; and of reformed tipplers and moder- | 


ate tipplers there are twice as many. 

The report contains a very minute account of the 
origin of the temperance movement made by the six 
original founders of the Washington Temperance so- 
ciety of Baltimore, and attributes the great triumph 
of temperance principles in every part of our large 
and populous country, mainly to their extraordinary 
exertions. 

It is stated in this document that all the distilleries 
have been stopped in Philadelphia, all in Brooklyn, 
in Waterville, &c. so that where 12 gallons of whis- 
key were manufactured one year ago, not one is now 
/made. It speaks of the efforts of the American Tem- 
perance Union (among other societies) which has is- 
sued 120,000 Journals, 550,000 Youths’ Addresses, 
4,000 Temperance Almanacs and 10,000 hymn 
books. 

The report containing the above information at 
large, a number of useful statistical tables, and nu- 
merous other facts connected with the cause, will be 
printed and circulated freely throughout the union. 

At about half-past eight o’clock, the president in- 
troduced to the audience the hon. Thomas F. Mar- 
shall, who was greeted with a prolonged and enthu- 
siastic peal of applause. When it had subsided, he 
commenced an address which occupied in its delivery 
one hour and a half, and which was listened to with 
the deepest attention. 

The Congressionai Temperance society, formed at 
Washington, numbers eighty members, and there is 
a similar sogiety in the executive department. In 
fact, they have adopted the very means to make con- 
verts, and the cause will continue to flourish. 

[ Baltimore Amer. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN. 

Gentlemen—Your readers will no doubt be anxious 
to hear something of the late pilgrim celebration. 
In order therefore to gratify their curiosity, | have 
hastily sketched the following account: 

In the first place, let me give honor to whom honor 
is due. We are indebted to the Philodemic Society 
of Georgetown College, and to the distinguished pre- 
sident of that institution, for recalling to our minds 
the just claims upon us of our pilgrim fathers, and 
for rousing us to the obligation of celebrating their 
virtues and commemmorating their deeds. They 
first suggested the design, and they too were mainly 
instrumental in the execution of it. 

On Monday afternoon [ left the city in company 
with some forty or fifty others, on board the steam- 
boat Columbus, being preceded by the Patuxent with 
about two hundred more, among whom were the 
Calvert Beneficial Society. * ; 

A clear and delightful evening enhanced, if possi- 
ble, the beauties of our water scenery, and the hours 
passed as swiftly and joyously as our noble boat 
skimmed the surface of the waters. 

After sunset, we passed the mouth of the Severn, 
and as in the distance, in the gray light of the evening, 
1 saw the red state house standing proudly and 
boldly up, methought that the goodly pile smiled on 
our pilgrimage to the sacred spot which had for 
seventy years preceded it as the honored seat of Ma- 
ryland legislation. 

About four o’clock we were roused from our slum- 
bers by the discharge of her steam by the boat, and 








-—_ women 


The Columbia and Patuxent lay on either side of us, 
the former with the faculty and students of George- 
town’ College and citizens of the district, and both 
beautifully illuminated. 

We must have passed the mouth of the St. Mary’s 
river about three o’clock, and did not see the old is- 
land of St. Clement on which Calvert and Father 
White first landed and planted the emblem of peace 
and salvation. This landing took place on the 25th 
of March, the Feast of the Annunciation, 1634—and 
several days elapsed before the size of the island, 
some four or five hundred acres, and now. a mere 
sand back, admonished them of the necessity of se- 
lecting a more desirable place to be the site of a 
colony. 

At eight o’clock we landed and proceeded to St. 
Inigoes, the plantation of the Jesuits, where we were 
most cordially received by the Rev. Mr. Carsery, 
and refreshments tendered to us. The dwelling 
house at St. Inigoes seems to be a very old mansion, 
and to have been several times repaired. In one of 
its rooms was pointed out a remarkable table, sup- 
posed to have been brought by the first settlers. It 
is very large, of oval form, of wala: and perhaps 
12 feet by 8, with large leaves and claw feet. What- 
ever may be its history, it certainly speaks of olden 
times. In the yard were shown four cannon re- 
covered from the river a short time sinee, on the 
spot of the old fortress which protected the planta- 
tion of St. Inigoes, and are undoubtedly the same 
which mere mounted on its ramparts. One of them 
has been presented to the state by this society. 

At nine o’clock we formed in procession and 
marched to the church, about a mile distant, where 
pontifical high mass was celebrated by the most re- 
verend archbishop, and a beautiful and pathetic ad- 
dress delivered by the estimable and beloved bishop 
of Boston. 

Around the church are the graves of some of the 
pilgrim fathers, and of more than one of the early 
governors. The church is situated on a beautiful 
green, and the whole scene excited feelings worthy 
of the sacred ground on which we trod. 

After mass the procession returned to the steam- 
hoats, which proceeded up the St. Mary’s river about 
three miles, to the site of the old city of St. Mary’s. 
Here we were received by the deafening shouts of 
assembled thousands. The shore and the lovely hill 
behind, and as far as the eye could see, were cover- 
ed with people, and the shout of joy, and floating 
banners and lively music, the wave of the handker- 
chief, told us we were welcome to the city of our 
fathers. Oh! it was a glorious sight: On Jand were 
thousands of anxious spectators—on the waters 
were the three steamboats in the midst of some 15 
or 20 vessels, disembarking their crowds, whilst 
some of the holy psalms were sung in loud and sono- 
rous choir by the reverend clergy. 


What a proud day for Old Maryland. One 
would think thatsuch a scene would have brought 
forth from their resting places the shades of the de- 
parted dead, to hover with kindred pride and joy 
over those they saw around them. 

The procession was formed on the shore by G. H. 
S. Key, chief marshal of the day—the Philodemic 
Society in the van, and followed by the clergy and 
the other strangers. A second welcome was ten- 
dered us by the citizens of the county on the top of 
the hill, after which two banners were presented to 
the Philodemic Society, one by the ladies of St. 
Mary’s, and the other by the ladies of the Cathedra', 
Mr. Causin presented the former on behalf of the 
ladies of St. Mary’s, and ‘the latter was presented 
by Miss Emiry J. Harper, accompanied by a neat 
and beautiful address, which was responded to by 
one of the gentlemen of the society. The rey, 
Mr. Ryan, whose eminent services in our city had 
been referred to in the address of the fair represen- 
tive of the ladies of the Cathedral, replied in his ac- 
customed happy and eloquent manner. 

The grand procession was then formed and march- 
ed over a neighboring field to visit the ruins, or ra- 
ther foundation of the old governor's house. 

All the distingushed gentlemen from. the lower 
counties were there—many from Virginia, and some 
from the District, among whom I recognized Gene- 
ral Seaton, the mayor of Washington, and Messrs. 
Wm. Cost Jounson, Joun P. Kennepy, and Geo. 
Wasuincron Custis. There must have been four 
or five thousand persons on the ground. 

On the return of the procession we all assembled 
to hear the oration of Mr. Wm. Geo. Reap, under 
an old English mulberry, one of the few sad relics 
where a rostrum had been constructed. ‘ 

Mr. Kennepy was made president of the day, as- 
sisted by Messrs. Hearp, Mitts, Wm. C. Jounson 
and others as vice presidents. 

The rev. Dr. Ryan, chaplain of the day, pro- 





nounced a most eloquent prayer, and was succeeded 


found ourselves at the mouth of St. Inigoes creek.— {| by Mr. Wa. Geo. Reap 
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The oration gratified the most sanguine antivipa- | 


tions of his warmest friends. It was eloquent— 


abounding with striking views and moral ideas, and; 
in some places glowingly pathetic. Once or twice 


the tear sprung to his manly eye and found a sympa- 
thy in the audience. This oration will I think doa 
great good, and I hope it will be widely disseminat- 
ed. It does infinite credit to its author. After the 
oration a plentiful repast was spread for the refresh- 
ment of the company, which was most fully appre- 
ciated. ; 

At the close of the evening Mr. Custis, assisted 
by several scientific gentlemen, sung an ode compos- 
ed by. himself for the occasion to the tune of the 
Star Spangled Banner,and the whole crowd joined 
in the chorus. The effect was magnificent, I assure 
you., The ode was very good, and its venerable au- 
thor has consented to have it published. 

At six o’clock we embarked, and a most beautiful 
sight it was to see some two or three thousand per- 
sons carried to the steamboats in swift batteaux, and 
gladder yet was the sight of 15 or 20 vessels crowd- 
ed with joyous and pleasant faces, spreading their 
canvass to the propitious breeze and beautifully 
skimming over the waters. No unpleasant occur- 
rence marred the pleasure of the day, but every 
thing proved fortunate. 

I hope this happy commencement of a long ne- 
glected duty will encourage us to make an annual 
visit to the graves of our pilgrim fathers, and there 
learn to imitate their virtues and emulate their ex- 
ample. 
DS 


COMMERCE. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION, 
REPORT TO THE HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 


Thursday, April 7th, 1842. 

Mr. H. Greeley, from the committee appointed to 
consider the general interest of manufactures and of 
American labor, and the necessity of protection, re- 

rts: 

The several productive interests of the country, 
whether agricultural, manufacturing or commercial, 
being otherwise referred to able and enlightened 
committees, it seemed the more appropriate duty of 
your committee to consider poneeany and abstractly 
the principles and grounds of protection: 

Protection is the fundamental necessity, the pri- 
mary oe ay of all rightful government. Toprotect 
each Other against the felonious practices of the 
swindler, the burglar, the assassin, or the more for- 
midable assaults of barbarian hordes, of ambitious 
chieftains, of invading armies, the members of a 
community unite to bear the burthens and submit to 
the restrictions of natural right incidental to the ex- 
istence of government. Each individual, on his part, 
incurs the obligations, submits to the restrictions, and 
assumes the burthen of citizenship, on the implied 
but palpable contract of the government to protect 
him in the full enjoyment of those rights reserved to 
him under the social compact; in the undisturbed and 
absolute use of the products of his own labor and 
skill, and in the right to employ advantageously all 
his faculties in the acquirement of an adequate sub- 
sistence. 


Very few have ever denied to government the 
right and duty of protecting its people from overt acts 
of a sion and violence. That an invading foe 
should be resisted, a law-breaking villain arrested 
and confined, or a domineering, encroaching nation 
checked or resisted, are propositions so plain that no 
writer of note on government has doubted or demur- 
_red to them. 


Now it cannot be seriously, considerately denied, 
that a nation may be injured as certainly and vitally 
_by the policy ofa rival as by its arms. An order in 
council, an act of legislation, may cripple the com- 
merce and blight the industry of a distant nation, 
when open hostility would have been wholly una- 
vailing. The navigation act of Great Britain did 
more to destroy the commercial importance of Hol- 
land than all the fleets that ever issued from Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth. History is full of examples of 
the decline and destruction of nations from causes 
which they failed clearly to recognise, but which la- 
ter and clear-sighted observers have readily detected 
in the grasping policy and deep-laid plans of a subtle 
and determined rival. 
Your conimittée, therefore, hold it self-evident that 
it is as clearly and fully the duty of a government to 
ard its citizens against the insidious influences of 
Fostile foreign policy, as against the more direct and 
manly assaults of foreign armies.. And they insist 
that a wise and paternal government will as careful- 
ly guard, as unsleepingly watch, against the machi- 
nations of foreign cabinets as the shock of hostile 
fleets and battalions. 





To illustrate this position, Jet us adduce a case 
such as has substantially happened at least once in 
the history of our own country. Let us suppose that 
the great mass of our people are satisfactorily en 
ed in agricultural pursuits, and that they obtain thetr 
manufactured s by an exchange of their surplus 
wheat for the fabrics and wares of Great Britain.— 
No duty, or a very moderate one, for revenue mere- 
ly, is charged on either side. At length, however, 

reat Britain resolves to produce all her own grain, 
and to this end imposes a heavy, a prohibitory duty, 
on its importation from abroad. By this act our far- 
mers are left without a market for their produce, its 
“ave depreciates, and it remains a drug on their 

ands. British fabrics are still pouring into our 
ports, are sold for fewer dollars than it would cost to 
produce them here, and thus fill all the channels of 
trade. What is the duty thereby imposed on our 
government? Free trade affirms that it should do 
nothing, ‘but simply await till the inevitable bank- 
ruptcy of our business classes, the continued decline 
in price of our great staples, the withdrawal of our 
specie and the degradation or destruction of our cir- 
culating medium, shall have reduced the price of 
American labor, and with it all results of labor, so 
low that the manufactures we need can be produced 
here at as low a money price as in England. This 
is what is implied by leaving trade to ‘regulate it- 
self.’ But we insist that it is neither a wise nor a 
stable adjustment of the difficulty. Itis not wise,for 
it involves our people in an infinity of suffering, stag- 
nation and pecuniary loss; it is not stable, fog the first 
gleam of prosperity in our land—if such gleam could 
be under that policy—would draw hither cargo after 
cargo of British goods, and ensure a repetition of our 
disasters. Now the true and manifest policy of our 
government, as it appears most obvious to us, is to 
meet the aggressive policy of our rival at the outset 
—to countervail duty by duty, restriction by restric- 
tion—to protect and foster our manufactures as fast 
and far as Great Britain at our expense shall favor 
her agriculture—and thus to preserve our people 
from the bottomless abyss of foreign debt and bank- 
ruptcy, extend the sphere of their industry, and lay 
deep and enduring the base of a substantial national 
independence of all foreign policy whatever. 


Let us offer another illustration. Great Britain, 
about two hundred years ago, passed her navigation 
act, allowing goods to be imported into her ports in 
British vessels at a lower rate of duty than the same 
goods must pay if imported in foreign vessels. This 
simple act of aggressive fostering her own commerce 
is the foundation of her long career of overwhelming 
commercial and marine ascendancy—an ascendancy 
which would never have existed to any such extent 
if the other nations of Europe had at once perceived 
the absolute necessity of countervailipg this adyan- 
tage. They did not, however, and th consequence 
is seen in the decline of their commerce and marine 
to the verge of extinction, and in the elevation of 
their once humble rival to the proud station of mis- 
tress of the seas. Under the blighting effect of this 
grasping policy our own commerce languished dur- 
ing the whole term of our peaceful existence as a 
confederation. 

But when the terms of a ‘more perfect union’ had 
been agreed on, and a congress assembled clothed 
with power to watch over and protect the interests of 
our people, we find that one of its first acts was aim- 
ed at the express protection and encouragement of 
manufactures on our own soil, by a duty on the im- 
portation of foreign goods, and the next was intended 
to countervail the navigation act of Great Britain, 
by enacting that a corresponding discrimination 
should be made between the import hither of dutia- 
ble articles in foreign and American vessels—to be 
waived in behalf of the ships of all nations which did 
not discriminate against our own. This immediate] 
brought Britain to terms. She consented to admit 
American vessels to her ports on the same terms 
with her own, upon our doing the same, and this ar- 
rangement remains still in eflect. But for this time- 
ly and efficient countervailing of the British naviga- 
tion act, American commerce in our own vessels 
would be as that of Holland now is—and that of Ve- 
nice has long been. Protection has secured to us a 
genuine freedom and reciprocity, where one-sided 
ase, arn would have soon stripped us of any trade 
at all. 

For many years no man has dreamed of or asked 
for the repeal of our countervailing or protective na- 
vigation act, while thousands fiercely clamor against 
all other protective imposts! On what principle is 
this distinction made? Are our free trade importers 
and ship owners unwilling to submit their own busi- 
ness to the policy they would impose on the internal 
industry of the country? Do they cling to protec- 
tion for their own interests, yet deny it to those of 
all other classes? These are questions which should 
not longer remain unanswefed. 
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But the principle of protection is impregnably en- 
trenched in other considerations than those of de- 
fence against positive foreign aggression. We main- 
tain that there is obvious policy, wise economy, and 
true, far-seeing statesmanship in that view of pro- 
tection which regards it in ltself, and without re- 
spect to the course of other nations, as a means of 
fostering into healthful vigor new branches of indus. 
try and increasing in the general product of the coun- 
try. We disclaim all aggressive protection—all Je- 
gislation or policy whose aim shall be to enable 
American producers to undersell those of other na- 
tions abroad. We demand simply that the toiling 
mass of our own goodly land may S enabled to sit 
in peace beneath their own vine and fig tree secure 
in their several employments, and finding a just re- 
ward and stimulus for their industry in ministerin 
to each other’s wants and enjoyments to mutual ad- 
vantage. We seek to build up no policy like that of 
Great Britain to make our own country the rialto of 
nations, the maker, refiner, traficker and carrier for 
all other counties. Wedo not want other nations 
constrained by policy or craft to bring their bread to 
be baked in our ovens, any more than to carry our 
loaves to theirs. We ask no policy like Britain’s 
which - shall bring hither the gold and gems of all 
climes and kindreds, and pile them up on our shores. 
It is because we are utterly hostile to that grasping 
selfishness which seeks to secure and perpetuate in 
its own hands a monopoly of the trade and manu- 
factures of the world, that we combine to resist it, 
and counsel] our countrymen to see that it be stead- 
fastly counteracted, so far as it affects ourselves. 
Those, therefore, who argue against defensive pro- 
tection from the effects of British policy in the de- 
pression of British labor, wholly mistake the nature 
and essence of the controversy. That depression is 
a part of our case—it is an impressive, urgent rea- 
son why the colossus of British monopoly should be 
attacked and overthrown, as injurieus to the great 
laboring mass even of Britons as well as others. It 
is for this reason that, while the restrictive policy of 
England is felt as an intolerable burthen by her own 
working people, the countervailing acts of Germany 
and the other nations of continental Europe are re- 
cognised by their people as essential to their indivi- 
dual welfare no less than to national independence 
and prosperity. 

We cannot, therefore, but regard the assertion that 
proper protective duties will not promote the inte- 
rests of the laboring classes here, because what are 
called protective duties have an unfavorable effect in 
England, as addressed to the ignorance rather than 
the understanding of those whom it is employed to 
influence. There is nothing like analogy in the ca- 
ses—the seeming resemblance is one of sound, not 
of sense. Those who employ it are careful to keep 
it as far from the light as possible. 

Let us endeavor, by an illustration, to place this 
important truth in a yet clearer light, and establish 
at the same time the wisdom and necessity of genu- 
ine protection. We will take the case of Great 
Britain, a country of boundless wealth, experience 
and skill in mechanical processes and arts, great and 
established facilities fur all branches™ of manufac- 
tures, and abundance of cheap labor; on the other 
hand we will set our own states of Michigan, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois—states as yet mainly agricultural, 
imperfectly subdued and tilled, with labor scarce and 
in demand, and a soil yielding abundantly ail the 
fruits of the earth. If Britain were wise enough to 
take freely of these states their grain in exchange 
for her cloths and wares, it would seem at first blush 
their manifest interest to procure of her their sup- 
plies of manufactures. Beyond doubt they might 
thus obtain their goods for fewer dollars than by en- 
couraging their production on their own soil. But 
experience abundantly demonstrates that, in order 
to oa their cloths of England at the cheaper money 
prices at which they, being of trifling bulk, could un- 
doubtedly be transported and sold, our wéStern far- 
mers must sell their grain at such prices as woul 
admit of its transportation to England and sell there 
in competition with the grain of all other countries. 
Estimating the average price of wheat throughout 
the world at one dollar a bushel, it could hardly, u 
der a system of free trade, command more than 4 
dollar and a quarter in England: and in view of the 
close proximity of the great grain growing regiovs 
of Germany and Poland, with their cheap labor, we 
may well doubt that it would be so high. The effect 
of absolute free trade, would, therefore, be to sup 
ply the farmers of the. west with British cloths 

rices little above those of Leeds and Birmingha™, 

ut to reduce the value of their own products fat 
below that of the corresponding products of Get 
many and Poland, by reason of the far greater °* 
tent of the devious, varied, and for months of ea¢ 
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dollar and a quarter, its average price through- 
out the west could not certainly exceed fifty cents, 


and wouid often fall below twenty-five. Admitting, 
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case were a copyright established. Works are sold 
ata low or a high price, not in proportion as there 
is a copyright or not, but in proportion as they can 
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more properly belong. But without extending far- 
ther our illustrations, we would respectfully submit 
that the principles of protection appear ,to us those 



























that the money cost of producing the of true political economy, far-seeing wisdom, and| obtain a larger or smaller community of readers. 
bly en- po their own soil would for a time be twenty-| practical-statesmanship; their spirit and tendency) The noble cultivation of the American conga 
’ de- five per cent. more, the simple question to be decid- consistent with universal benevolence and good will;| which forms a reading public almost commensurate 
main- ed by the farmers of the west is, whether they will | and their observance and enforcement in our legis-} with the entire population, renders it the obvious in- 
hy, and ay five dollars a yard for cloth in wheat at a dollar lation and policy essential to national independence | terest of every author (and every publisher) to 
bf pro- 4 bushel; or buy it at four dollars a yard and pay in| and general well being. jadapt his price to the means of all his readers; and 
put re- wheat at thirty cents a bushel. The answer could All which is respectfully submitted. we venture to predict that, were an international 
pans of not long detain any one who had mastered the sim- ORACE GREELEY, copyright established, not one popular English work 
indus. ple rules of arithmetic. xg STANFORD NEWELL, would be sold in the United States at a higher price 
b coun- Or, we may state the question in another form:— | S. EARL HOWARD, than at present. So far, if this be true, the Ameri- 
all le. which is cheaper—to send flour from Peoria and H. D. MAXWELL. can public will be no losers. But will they be no 
eae Chicago to loos an Sheffield for cloth, paying four peinere, i they te removed from their own wri- 
Dall els out of six for transportation—or to invite}; = ee ae ae. Te eee ters and men of genius the great i : 
eating the cloth-makers to our own soil, and there pay them COPY RIGHT LAW. purely national lileratire? et: oe eee 
to sit four barrels instead of two for the cloth, and yet We do_not pause to inquire if there be any sepa- '. 
secure save two of the six to the farmer who raised the| 7° T# PDITORS OF THE NATIONIL PATRAS RES. tate. or alinerchina) interests against us in this great 
just re- grain and buys the cloth? It is most manifest to Niagara Falls, April 30, 1840. | question, because we venture to trust that, in a coun- 
i your committee that the policy which keeps the Messrs. Gares & Sraron: I found awaiting me/ try the institutions of which are based on founda- 
ad- 


yesterday, at the post office in Buffalo, certain let- 
ters from England, of which the following are co- 
pies. I ask the favor of you that you will publish 
them in your columns; and I do so in order that the 


cloth-makers on one continent and the grain-growers 
in the heart of another, is one of flagrant improvi- 
dence and waste—a wanton throwing away of the 
enormous cost of reciprocal transportation—reduc- 


tions so broad, the minor or selfish interests which 
cannot be supported by simple justice are not suf- 
fered to prevail,and also because we cannot con- 
ceive that concession to our prayer could disturb or 
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ing greatly the essential reward of labor on either people of America may understand that the senti-) invade one solitary vested right. 
read to hand, and thus depressing the condition of the labo- ments I have expressed on all public occasions,since! Oy the other han d, in our sanguine ‘anticipations 
ry our rer. How shall this conclusion be voided? I have been in these United States, in reference to a} trom a legislature willing to ‘be ts + te oth P 
ritain’s i. ‘ SAGE AAS i REO TR he | aw of international copyright are not my individual ,onorably jealous of hae fa * o others, and 
s of all os Your committee, eee ore, do not advocate the | sentiments, but are, without any qualification, abate- presents ae aela aed loll me of’ the people ‘it re- 
shores. c protective policy as advantageous to our own people ment, or reserve, the opinions of the great body of : rf ’ , etters no less than in arms 
Lagoa merely, but to all who in the sweat of their face eat | priti “ distineuished nd commerce, we look forward with pleasure to 
rasping | ig wreiyy t induat da h j British authors, represented by the distinguishedmen| the pew and firm bond that the 1 
uate in rs bread—who by honest industry add to the sum Oo! | whose signatures are attached to these documents. bli e law we pray for 
manu Mi human products and comforts. So far as may be| ‘Phat they are also the opinions of the native wri- _— ania pereonn our American brotherhood 
esist it, e necessary — home panera of all articles es-| tor, of America they have sufficiently shown in sdb ag sey ae ae rp naturally and ob. 
> stead- ") _ sential to subsistence and well-being, and to which | their earnest petitions to the legislature upon this| ang amity with a Sli h of our writers to peace 
- tag . payee hold aagrenmare elton tate fe > “x sider as their own ‘ And whatever tua ee ioe 
ive pro- a or soil, 1 j ; ue! J would beg to lay particular stress upon the let-| the ; “a . onnec 
the de- and obvious nes og he oe bys regard as well | ter from Mr. Garlyle: net only because the plain and ive Zone gene. OF Baie yes? with that of another 
nature to the genera we " pone cy ys good. We hold| manly truth it speaks is calculated, I should con-| than they who ma erficiall gs Alger influence 
ssion is such sapere > e rs ate a wise economy 4S | ceive, to arrest attention and respect in any country,| one of mere senbs rohit te E i * + tm as 
nt rea- nd: h ee Spb hers biall. td spied articles are | and most of all in this, but because his creed in this] foresee upon the bene nit pe ng i authors ‘oan 
ould be far-fete ae “tie A gr gy y a ear-bought;’ inevita-|resnect is, without the abatement of one jot or| world. quulity and civilization of the 
© great ble enon y \ ates this, an socerteree: rapacity | atom, mine; and because I have never cousidered, Waheed Lytton Bulwer Henry Hal 
ers. It a EO eed ei oe ke apy : 7: icles are now daily | ang never will consider, this question in any other Thomas Campbell ° 5 aac 5 lam, 
olicy of charged to the consumer at least siz times the price | jight than as of plain right or wroug, justice or in-} aired Tennyson, ee 
er own that was paid to the producer. But this can only | justice. I am, sir, your faithful servant wrey H. H. Milman, 
ke place to any extent where the producer and ate ICK T. N. Talfourd, Samuel Rogers 
ermany take p 4 P CHARLES DICKENS. Thomas Hood Joh » OO 
ane Fo. pres 0 are = ely meee 7 each other— ify Leigh Hunt ’ ~ n Poitier, 
ini wealy ty goeane of vectiments, Let useneauroge| 30 THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ro Beery Cole, 
ndence which our position is genial shall be produced on our We, the undersigned, in transmitting to one of London, March 28, 1842. 
own wide-spread territory and fertile soil, and this |our most eminent English authors the following me-| Dear Dickens: The deep interest we take in the 
on that enormous disparity will cease. morial for an international copyright between the | efforts you have been making for the catise of inter- 
1e inte- In support of the views here adduced, we may add | United States and Great Britain, are willing that our| national copyright impels us to express to you our 
hat are that even the free trade authorities of England do | claims should be considered apart from our interests| earnest sympathy with your course, and our cordial 
fFect in not counsel an abandonment of protection in any |in urging them. Addressing a great nation, chiefly | wishes for its success. Our feeling hike your own 
or than case analagous to ours. Adam Smith, the great ora-|united to us by a common ancestry, speaking the| is not prompted merely by the desire that_authors on 
nyed to cle of that faith, expressly approves aad justifies the | same language, and indebted to the same hereditary | this side of the Atlantic should obtain some palpable 
the ca- British navigation act, which is not merely exclu-|sources for models in literature and authorities in| reward of their industry from the mighty public who 
nd, not sively protective, but aggressively so; and even Mr. |science, we venture to hope that a prayer which | enjoy its fruits, but is exalted by the conviction that 
to keep J. Deacon Hume, whose evidence before the last |asks, for labors not less useful to America than/ on the issue depends the question whether the inte]- 
: free trade committee of parliament, is so widely | Great Britain, those rewards which can only be pro-| lect of America shall speedily be embodied in a lite- 
fa this quoted and so sweeping against the British protec- | portionate to the estimation in which by Americans| rature worthy of its new-born powers, or shall be 
tablish tive system, in that same evidence insists that the | the labors may be held, will need little argument to permitted to languish under disadvantages which 
; genu- free labor of Jamaica should not be left to a naked | advance it with the legislature and people of the U.| may long deprive the world of the full development 
Great competition with the annually recruited slave labor | States; provided that no counterbalancing disadvan- | of its greatness. Assured that in promoting this ob- 
brience of Cuba. “I conceive,” says he, ‘that this question is | tage can be proved to arise from its concession. ject you will make the best return for that generous 
at and taken entirely out of the category of free trade. We| Independently of grace or generosity to ourselves, | appreciation which your genius has received from 
anufac- need not indulge in any comment. we conclude that the question of international copy- | our transatlantic brethren, and which we have learned 
> other ) Your committee have refrained from pressing the | right can only be viewed by enlightened Americans, | with grateful and unmingled delight. 
1, = argument that the multiplying and varying of the | first, as affecting the interests of American authors;} We are your obliged and faithful servants 
phe prec’ a nome ae own anes must wg rage A as influencing those of the American read- = wees Cask paeaal pare Hallam, 
a alfor ing and congenial employment to far | ing public. omas Campbe dne ; 
all the greater variety of salents, obpasitins ana inclina- With regard to the first: We respectfully submit Alfred Tennyson, H. H Milman 
yugh to tions, than would otherwise be absorbed in them, | that a greater curse cannot be inflicted on American T. N. Talfourd, Samuel Rogers, 
change and thus vastly increase the product, wealth and happi- | authors, nor a more serious injury on American li- Thomas Hood, John Forster, * 
t blush ness of the people—and that those fabrics of which | terature, than a state of law which admits gratui- Leigh Hunt, Barry Cornwall. 
J mA the domestic production has been fostered by ade- | tously the works of foreign. authors in the same lan- To Charles Dickens, Esq., United States. 
mig quate protective duties have always been afforded at|guage. Itis impossible than an American writer stab 
by - cheaper and cheaper rates, until they vastly under- | can hope for an adequate remuneration in any branch Templand, (for London,) March 26, 1842. 
, ie sold the foreign competitor. Neither have they ta- | of literature, so long as he can be met by the pub-} My Dear Sir: We learn by the newspapers that 
otext ken occasion to show, as they might easily have done, | lishers with a declaration that they can publish the | you everywhere in America stir up the question of 
money that many articles which can be produced here. as | best English works without paying a farthing for the | international copyright, and thisrebiy awaken hu 
ld un- cheaply, even by the dollar standard, as elsewhere, | copyrights. The necessary consequence must be, | dissonance where all else were triumphant unison for 
mn ot still need a moderate duty on imports to protect them | that the energy of American industry and genius,so'| you. Iam asked my opinion of the matter, and re- 
— against the fluctuation of European markets, a glut | remarkable in every other department of human in-| quested to write it down in words. . 
| there of the foreign production, or the desperate efforts of | tellect, will be greatly chille and oppressed in the} Several years ago, if memory err not, I was one of 
wan a foreign rivalry, which understands that by break- | general departments of literature. Against all pos-| many English writers who, under the auspices of 
- a ing down our home manufacture it may secure to it- | sible exertion of native authors is arrayed a whole-| Miss Martineau, did sign a petition to congress pray- 
+ ba . self a monopoly of our market for years, and thus | sale system of competition, existing only by means| ing for an international copyright between the two 
f the reward itself for an outlay of thousands by a profit | of piracy and smuggling. And we are convinced | nations, which, properly, are not two nations, but 
M bios of hundreds of thousands. Neither have we dwelt|that the ultimate consequence of inundating the| one, indivisible by parliament, congress, or any kind 
egior —_ on the importance of preserving the industry and | American market with English works, for which no} of human law or diplomacy, being already united b 
“3° frect ; currency of our country from a degrading and ruin- | remuneration is paid to the authors, must be the ex- | heaven’s act of parliament and the everlasting law of 
oe a 3 ous dependence on the fluctuations of the stock ex- | tinction of American literature as an adequate, in-| nature and fact. To that opinion I will adhere and 
pe Pe change of London, the machinations of a few com- | dependent, and honorable profession. am like to continue adhering. 
leans & mercial capitalists in the dark purlieus of the Bourse With regard to the second: The only interest the| 1n discussion of the matter before any congress or 
1 far ‘ of Paris or the Bank of England. All these consi-| American people can have is in the supply of Eng-; parliament, manifold considerations and argumenta- 
Ger ction will doubtless be exhibited in the reports | lish works in as cheap a form pat present; and there | tions will necessarily arise, which to me are not in- 
ex i of those committees to which the respective topics | can be no doubt that this would continue to be the | teresting, nor essential for helping me to a decision. 
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They respect the time and manner in which the thing 
should be, not at all whether the thing should be or 
not. In an ancient book, reverenced, I should hope, 
on both sides of the ocean, it was thousands of years 
ago written down in the most decisive and explicit 
manner, ‘Thou shalt not steal.” That thou belong- 
est to a different “nation,” and canst steal without 
being certainly hanged for it, gives thee no permis- 
sion to steal. _Thou shalt not in any wise steal! So 
it is written down for nations and for men in the law 
-book of the Maker of this universe. Nay, poor 
Jeremy Bentham and others step in here, and will 
demonstrate that it is actually our true convenience 
and expediency not to steal, which I, for my share, 
on the great scale and on the small, and in all con- 
ceivable scales and shapes, do also firmly believe it 
tobe. For example, if nations abstained frum steal- 
ing, what need were there of fighting, with its butch- 
erings and burnings, decidedly the most expensive 
thing in this world? How much more two nations, 
which, asI said, are but one nation, knit in a thou- 
sand ways by nature and practical intercourse, indi- 
visible brother elements of the same great Saxen- 
pom, to which in all honorable ways be long life! 

When Mr. Robert Roy McGregor lived in the dis- 
trict of Menteith, on the highland border, two cen- 
turies ago, he, for his part, found it more convenient 
to supply himself with beef by stealing it alive from 
the adjacent glens than by buying it killed in the 
Stirling butchers’ market. It was Mr. Roy’s plan of 
supplying himself with beef in those days, this of 
stealing it. In many:a little “congress” in the dis- 
trict of Menteith there was debating, doubt it not, 
and much specious argumentation this way and that, 
before they could ascertain that, sm and truly, 
buying was the best way to get your beef, which, 
however, in the long run, they did with one assent 
find it indisputably to be, and accordingly they hold 
by it to this day. 

Wishing you a pleasant voyage, and a swift and 
safe return, | remain always, my dear sir, yours, 
very sincerely, THOMAS CARLYLE. 

To Charles Dickens, Esq., in the United States. 


oO 


COPYRIGHT LAW.—The subject of international 
copyright law has been discussed between the Ame- 
rican minister in London and the British secretary 
for foreign affairs. A project for a law was sub- 
mitted by Lord Palmerston, as the basis of the de- 
sired arrangement. It was to the following effect: 

I. That from the day of , the authors of 
the books first published in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or any other part of the 
British dominions, shall have the sole liberty of print- 
ing and reprinting such books within the territories of 
the United States of America, during the terms of 
And such authors shall have all otler privileges, 
rights, remedies, and protection, to which the citi- 
zens of the United States are now entitled, in respect 
of works first published in the territories of the 
United States. 

lI. That from the, day of , the authors of 
books first published in the territories of the United 
States, shall have the sole liberty of printing and re- 
printing such books within the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and every other part of the 
British dominions, during the term of , from the 
first publication thereof in the territories of the 
United States; and if the author be living at the ex- 

iration of the said term, then during the remainder 
of the life of the author; and every such author shall 
have all other privileges, rights, remedies, and pro- 
tection, to which the subjects of her Britannic ma- 
jesty are now entitled in respect of works first pub- 
lished in the dominions of her Britannic majesty. 

Ill. But no person shall be entitled to the benefit 
of this treaty, in the dominions or territories of either 
of the high contracting parties, until all the regula- 
tions in force in the dominions or territories where 
the same shall be sought to be enforced, in regard to 
the registration of books first published in a foreign 
country, and in regard to the delivery of a copy of 
such book, have been duly observed. [ Balt. Amer. 
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From Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 


[It was long after the discovery o! this continent by 
Chiistopher Columbus, betore it became known in 
its tull extent to the civilized portion of mankind.— 
In the year 1513, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, who was 
at that time the governor of a colony ot Spain, located 
at Da-ien, on the coast of the Atlantic ocean, while 
directing a march across the mountains in that vici 
nity, found his progress interrupted by an immense 
sea stretching off into the western horizon. The 

ublication of this discovery led at once to the con- 
jecture that this was the great Southern ocean, the 
search for which bad so long inspired and baffled the 


zeal of navigators. From its juxtaposition to the 
Atlantic, it was supposed that the (wo seas were con- 
nected with each other, and the aim thereafter was 
to discover the spot where their waters intermingled. 
It was caleulated by the Spanish adventurers that this 
point must lie somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
isthmus of Darien, and their researches were mostly 
directed towards that region. In the mean while 
Fernando Magellan, a distinguished Portuguese na- 
vigator, having in vain importauned his own govern. 
inent, lent himself to. the service of Spain; and in the 
year 1519 made a voyage to the East Indies, through 
the strait Which now bears his name. This import- 
ant discovery was regarded as demonstrating the 
practicability of cireumnavigating the globe, But 
the route which it opened to the East Indies was 
found to be long and perilous, and the advantages 
resulting, hardly compeusated for the difficulties en- 
countered in prosecuting the trade through this line 
of communication. <A still more interesting and im- 
portant discovery was made in the year 1517, which 
reveal-d to the astonished world the extensive and 
flourishing empire of Mexico. It was subsequently 
conquered by Hernan Cortez, who marched to its 
capital, dethroned its monarch, struck terror into the 
hearts of his subjects, and reduced his magnificent 
kingdom to the dominion of Spain. Having firmly 
established his authority, he immediately commenced 
exploring the seas and country adjacent. By his 
splendid and fortunate enterprises having discovered 
that the interior country was unocenpied by any 
powerful tribes, and that the two great oceans were 
wholiy separated from each other, he directed his 
expeditions toward the northwest, whither he pene- 
trated as far as the southern entrance to the peninsula 
of California, which he supposed to be an island.— 
Hurtado, Mendoza, Ulloa, Coronado and others, suc- 
cessively pushed on these researches until their dis- 
coveries included the whole of New Spain. They 
accomplished no further laudable results, however, 
than to explode the idea of the existence of the mag- 
nificent and opulent cities of Cibola, which had so 
long fascinated and bewildered the imaginations of 
adventurers. The descriptions given of these voyapes 
and discoveries, are very obscure and imperfect.— 
They were generally written by persons who were 
unacquainted with the geography of the earth, who 
knew nothing of the advantages derived to navigation 
from astronoinical observations, and who seein to have 
paid no regard to latitude or longitude. These cir- 
cumstances have caused a great degree of inaccuracy 
in their statements, and render it almost impossible 
to determine the localities of the places they pretend 
to describe, or the actual extent of their discoveries. 
We are lef! alinost entirely to conjecture in supplying 
these deficiencies, till we come down to the narra- 
lives given of the voyages of Juande Fuca, in the 
year 1592. It is supposed that he penetrated as far 
north as Vancouver’s island, inasmuch as his des- 
cription of what was then supposed to be the north- 
west passage is perfectly in accordance with those 
subsequently given of the straits which separate that 
island from the main land. He passed throngh these 
straits, and, with an air of triumph, tarned his course 
again to the southward, as if he had solved this great 
question. The representation that this grand dis- 
covery had been made, and that the country beyond 
was inhabited by affluent and powerful nations, in- 
duced the Spanish government to institute a more 
particular investigation of the subject. An expedi- 
tion was accordingly fitted out for this purpose, under 
the direction of Sebastian Viseaino, which sailed 
from Acapulco on the 5th May, 1602. After rs 
reached the western side of California, and surveye 

and examined the coast and the territory adjoining, 
Viscaino proceeded still further northward, and is 
said to have entered the mouth of a large river, in 
about the 42—43d deg. of latitude; which has never 
yet been sufficiently identified. He subsequently 
returned to Spain, where, upon relating the success 
of his adventures, he obtained from Philip IIL., orders 
for carrying out some plans which he had projected 
lor establishing trading settlemente on thecvast. His 
death, which occurred in Mexico, in 1606, prevented 
the execution of these designs, and suspended the 
adventures cf the Spaniards in that region for a period 
of about one hundred and sixty years. The subse- 
qnent most important and interesting discoveries con- 
nected with this portion of our continent, were made 
by Russia, in about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The conquests which she had obtained 
over Kamschatcha, and the country which intervened 
between that and kiurope, inspired the desire still 
further to extegd her dominions. Ambitious to es- 
tablish the wePor his sceptre beyond those barriers, 
the Czar became anxious to discover whether the 
waters which laved the shores of Kamschatcha com- 
municated directly with those of the Pacific ocean. 
To the result of the several expeditions fitted out for 
this purpose, under the direction successively of 





Behring, Tchircoff, and Spangberg, is Russia indebt- 





ee ne, 
ed for her possessions in North America. These 
were followed by the government of Great Britain. 
which thereafter became deeply interested in the 
controversy respecting the existence of a northwest 
passage between the two oceans. She despatche| 
two several expeditions for the purpose of solvins 
the question, one of which was directed to Baffin’, 
bay, under Clarke; and the other to the Pacific, under 
capt. Conk. We derive from the narratives of cant 
Cook the most complete and accurate account of the 
northwest coast of America that had yet been given, 
He was followed by Meares in 1788, and Vancouver 
in 1792, who were sent out by the same government, 
To the discoveries of these navigators the govern. 
ment of Great Britain refers their title to the conn. 
tries watered by the Columbia; the jistice of which 
will be hereafter developed. But we are indebt. 
ed to the more daring and active enterprise of our 
own New England traders, for those more full and 
accurate accounts of the territory and resources of 
the Oregon, which render it an object of interesting 
speculation at the present day. In the year 179] 
several vessels arrived in the waters of the North Pa- 
cific ocean, among which was the Columbia, under 
the command of captain Gray from Boston. This 
enterprising adventurer had before visited these seas 
inthe years 1787-8, under the direction of a company 
of merchants of that city, formed with a view to par- 
ticipate in the advantages of the fur trade of that 
region. He then made many important observations 
and discoveries, and extensively unfolded the com. 
mercial capabilities and resources of the country.— 
He sailed froin Boston on this lost expedition in May, 
1790; and reached the coast of North Ainerica in the 
year following, a little northward of cape Mendocino, 
and sailed along the coast towards Nootka. Jn about 
latitude 46 deg. 16 min. capt. Gray descried an inlet, 
which he attempted to enter. But the ontflowing 
current was so strong as to baffle all his efforts to 
effect an entrance, although he spent nine days in 
endeavoring todoso. He at length pursued his voy- 
age northward, and on the filth of June he anchored 
in the harbor of Clyequot, near Nootka. Fro:n this 
point he sailed for Queen Charlotte’s island, and on 
the 15th of August he observed an opening under the 
parallel of 543 deg., which he entered, and sailed to 
the distance of more than eighty miles in a norih- 
easterly direction. The channel was discovered to 
be exceedingly broad and deep, and the stream seem- 
ed to extend far beyond the distance already traversed 
in the satne direction. He returned again to Clyo- 
quot without pursuing the adventure any further, and 
under the persuasion that this was the Rio de los 
Royes, which was represented to be the route through 
which admiral Fonte pursued his way to the Atlantic 
in 1640. It has been since called the Portland canal. 
Capt. Gray wintered at Ciyoquot, in a fortification 
which he erected on the shore and called fort Defi- 
ance, He also here built and launched a schooner, 
which he called «The Enterprise,” and which was 
the first American vessel built on these shores. [n 
the month of August, in this same year, capt. Kend- 
rick, (who had accompanied captain Gray in his first 
expedition, and had remained in these seas with the 
Washington, during Gray’s return to Boston,) was 
anchored in Nootka sound. Having reason to appre- 
hend hostilities fiom the Spaniards, and supposing 
that an opening might exist at the northwestern ex- 
tremilty of the harbor, he determined to make his 
escape to the sea in that direction. In this he was 
successful, and he named the channel thus discovered 
Massachusett’s sound. He also purchased from s: ve- 
ral of the native chiefs large tracts of land near Noot- 
ka, which were transferred by deeds marked by thie 
chiefs, witnessed by several of the officers and crew 
of the Washington, and authenticated by a notary at 
Macao. In 1840 an application was pending in con- 
gress, made by the representatives of the owners and 
captain of the Washington, to confirm this title to 
these lands. After making this purchase Kendrick 
sailed for the Sandwich islands. 

In April, 1792, captain Gray sailed from his winter- 
quarters at Clyoquot, when he fell in with the Eng- 
lish navigator Vancouver, at the entrance of the 
strait of Fuca. He informed Vancouver that he had 
entered an inlet to the northward in latitude 544 deg., 
into which he had sailed as far as the 56th deg. of 
latitude, without diseovegring its termination. That 
he had slso stood off the mouth of a river, in the lali- 
tude of 46 deg. 10 min., whose current was so strong 
that it presented an effectual bar to his entrance, 
although he had spent nine days in the effort. Van- 
couver supposed this to be an opening which he re- 
presented that he himself had passed, on the forenoon 
of the 27th April, and which he declared was ap)'4- 
renily inaccessible, not from the current, but owing 
to the breakers which extended across its entrance. 
In his narrative, under date of April 30th, 1792, 
captain Vancouver says, “we have now explored 4 
part of the American continent, extending nearly 





two hundred and fifteen leagues, under the most 
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fortunate and favorable circumstances of wind and 
weather. So minutely has this extensive coast been 
inspected, that the surt has been constantly seen to 
break on its shores from the mast head; and it was 
but in a few sinall inters als only, where our distance 
r claded its being visible from the deck. It must 
be considered as a very singular circumstance, that. 
jin so great an extentol sea coast, we should not until 
now have seep the appearance of any opening tn its 
shores, which presented any certain prospect of af- 
fording shelter; the whole coast forming one com pact, 
solid, and nearly straight barrier against the sea — 
The river mentioned by Mr. Gray, should, from the 
Jatitude be assigned to it, have existed in the bay 
south of cape Disappoiutment. This we passed in 
the furenoon of the 27th, and, as [ then observed, if 
any inlet or river should be found it must be a very 
intricate one, and inaccessible to vessels of our bur- 
then, owing to the reefs and broken water which 
then appeered in its neighborhood. Mr. Gray stated 
that he bad been several days attempting to enter it, 
which at length he was unable to effect on account 
of a very strong outset, This is a phenomenon diffli- 
cult to account for, a3 in most cases, where there are 
outsets of such strength on a sea-coast, there are cor- 
responding tides setting in. Be that, however, as it 
may, | was thoroughly convinced, as were al-o most 
persons of observation on board, that we could not! 
possibly have passed any safe, navigable opening, 
harbor, or place of security for shipping, on this 
coast, from cape Mendocino to the promontory of) 
Ciasset, (cape Flattery,) nor had we any reason to! 
alter our opinions, notwithstanding that theoretical | 
geographers have thought proper to assert in that! 
space the existence of arias of the ocean communica- | 
ting with a mediterranean sea and extensive rivers, | 
with safe and convenient ports,’ Whatever may) 
have been the motives which prevented Vancouver | 
from placing any reliance On the accounts of capt. | 








Gray, it is evident at least trom this extract, that no} ing began to heave a-head; at half past came to sail, | 
discoveries of the kind had been made upon this coast/ standing down the river with the ebb-tide; at seven) own observations of the coast. 


by the English navigators, at this date. 
Gray, however, was not cortented to leave the mat- 
ter thus undecided. 
he proceeded southward along the coast till the 7ih| 


At 10 A. M.a fresh breeze came up the river. 


May 14. Fresh gales and clondy; many natives 
alongside. At noon weighed and came to sail; stand- 
ing up the river northeast by east we tound the chan- 
nel very narrow. At 4 P.M. we had sailed upwards 
of twelve or fifteen miles, when the channel was so 
very narrow that it was alinos! impossible to keep in 
it, having from three to eighteen fathoms water, 
sandy bottoin. At half past four the ship took ground, 
but she did not stay long before she came off, with- 
out any assistance. We backed her off stern foremost 
into three fathoms, and let go the small bower, and 
moored the ship with hedge and hawser. The jolly- 
boat was sent to sound the channel out, but found it 
not navigable any further up; so of course we must 
have taken the wreng channel. So ends, with rainy 
weather; many nalives alongside. 


Tuesday, May 15. Light airs and pleasant weath- 
er; many natives from ditlerent tribes came alongside, 
At 10 A. M. unmoored and dropped down with the 
tide toa better anchoring place. Siniths and other 
tradesmen constantly employed. In the afternoon 
capt. Gray and Mr. Hoskins, in the jolly boat, went 
on shore to take a short view of the country. 


May 16. Lightairs andclondy. At 4 P. M. hove 
up the anchor and towed down about three miles, 
with the last of the ebbtide. Came into six fathoms, 
sandy bottom, the jolly-boat sounding the channel — 
With 
the first of the ebb tide we got under way and went 
down the river. At 1, (frotw its being very squaliy,) 
we came to, about two miles from the village, (Chin- 
ouk,) which bore west-southwest; many nalives a- 
longside. Fresh gales and squally. 


alongside. Calkers calking the pinnace. Seamen 
paying the ship’s sides with tar; painter painting ship, 
siniths and carpenters at their departinents. 


May 18. Pleasant weather. At fourin the morn- 








to in five fathoms, sandy bottoin. 


miles. 


° e . ° i - e a 
Captain! (being slack water and the wind fluttering) we came! tive, as we have seen, is still stronger. 


tion of Gray we must reter its first discovery, and the 
first accurate and satisfactory account which we have 
of this part of the coast of the north Pacific. In the 
month of October of the saine year, captain Brough- 
ton was despatched by Vancouver, and succeeded in 
effecting an entrance up the same river to the distance 
otabout 72 miles.. The expedition of captain Biough- 
ton, with the narrative given of his adventures by 
Meares, in 1788, are made the basis of the claim of 
the English government to the territory of Oregon. 
In order to give a clear exposition of the nature of 
this claim, we need but quote a brief extract from the 
narrative of Meares, aud compare it with those of 
Vancouver and Giay, already cited. Sailing in ‘a 
southerly direction from about latitude 46 deg. and 
47 nin. he rounded a promontory, after which he 
says—‘‘a large bay, as we had imagined, opened to 
our view, that bore a very promising appearance, and 
info which we steered with every encouraging ex- 
pectation. The high land that tormed the bounda- 
ries of the bay was at a great distance, and a flat, 
level country occupied the intervening space; the bay 
itself took rather a westerly direction. As we steer- 
ed in, the water shoaled to nine, eight, and seven 
fathoms, when breakers were seen froin the deck, 
right anead; and from the inast head they were ob- 
served to extend across the bay. We therefore haul- 
ed out, and directed our course to the opposite shore, 
to see if there was any channel, or if we could dis- 
cover any port. The name of cape Disappointinent 
was given to the promontory, and the bay received 
the name of Deception bay. By an indifferent meri- 
dian observation, it lies in the latitude of 46 deg. 10 


{ min. north, and in the computed longitude of 235 der. 
May 17. Fresh winds and sqnally; many canoes; 34 min, east. 


We can now with saletv assert that 
there is no such river as that of Saint Roe ex:sts, as 
laid down in the Spanish charts.’ It appears, there- 
fore, that captain Meares made no discovery of any 
such inlet or river. ‘The idea of its existence seemed 
to him to have been satisfactorily disproved by his 
Vanconuver’s narra- 
He scouts at 


The entrance be- | the descriptions of all previous adventurers, as the 
Aiter parting with Vancouver, tween the bars bore southwest by west, distance three | idle and unfounded ‘assertions of theoretical geogra- 
The north point of the harbor bore northwest, | phers;”’ and clai:ns, with an evident air of self-gratu- 


May, when the record in bis log-book proceeds asj| distant two miles. The south bore southeast, distant | lation, the honor of having demonstrated the absurdi- 


follows. 

A M. Being within six miles of the land, saw an 
enirance in the same, which had a very good ay pear- 
alice of a harbor; lowered away the jully-boat, and 
went in search of an anchoring place, the ship stand- 
‘ing to and fro, with a very strong weather-current. 
Atl P. M. the boat returned, having found no place 
where the ship could anchor with safety—made a satl | 
ou the ship—stood in for the shore. We soon saw, | 
from our mast head, a passage-in between the sand- 
bars. At half past three bore away and run ip north- 
east by east, having from four to eight fathoins, sandy | 
bottom; and as we drew in nearer between the bars, 
had trom ten to thirteen fathoms, having a very s‘'rong 
tide of ebb to stem. Many canoes alongside. At 5 
P. M. came to in tive fathoms water, sandy bottom, 
ina sate harbor, well sheltered from the sea by long 
sad bars and spits. Our latitude observed this day 
was 46 deg. 58 min. north, 

May 10th. Fresh breezes and pleasant weather— 
many natives alongside. At noon all the canoes lett 
us. 4t1 P. M. began to unmoor; took up the best 
bower-anchor, and hove shoit on the small bower. 
auchor, At half past four, being high-water, hove 
up the anchor, and came to sail, and a beating down 
the harbor, 

May 11th. At half past seven we were out clear of 
the bars, and directed our course to the southward 
along shore, At8 P.M. the entrance of Bulfinch’s 
harbor bore north, distance four miles; the southern 
extremity of the land bore south-southeast half east, 
and the northern north-northwest. Sent up the main 
top gailant yard and set all sail. 414 P. M. saw the 
entrauce of our desired port bearing east southeast, 
distance six leagues; in steering-sails, and hanled 
our wind in shore. At 8 P. M., being a little to 
Windward of the entrauce of the harbor, bore away 
and run in east-northeast between the breakers, hav- 
Ing from five to seven fathoms of water. When we 
were over the bar, we found this to bea large river of | 
fresh water, up which we steered. .Many canoes 
came alongside. At 1 P.M. came to with the smail 
bower in ten fathoms, black and white sand. The 
entrance between the bars bore west-southwest, dis- 
lant ten miles. ‘The north side of the river a half a 
mile distant from the ship, the south side of the same 
two and a half miles distant. A village on the north 
Side of the river, west by north, distant three quarters 
ofa mile. Vast numbers of natives came alongside. 
People employed in pumping the salt water out of 
Our water-casks ip order to fill with fresh, while the 
ship floated in. So ends. 

May 12. Fresh winds and rainy weather. Many 
natives alongside. Hove up the best bower-anchor 








Seamen and tradesmen at their various departments. 


three and a half miles. 


At nine a breeze sprung up. ty of the supposition. 


He avers, that he had minulely 


from the eastward—took up the anchor and came to’ explored this part of the eoast, Ander the most fortunate 
sail, but the wind soon caine fluttering again; came! and favorable circumstances of wind and weuther; and 
to with the kedge and hawser—reeved out fifty fa-| then positively insisis upon the impossibility of ex- 


thoms. Noon pleasant. 
17 min. north. 


Latitude Gbserved 46 deg. amining or even approaching its shores. 
At one came to sail with the first of facts and circumstances before us, it cannot be ques- 


With these 


the ebb-tide, and drifted down broadside, with light | tioned for a moment, that to captain Gray belongs the 


airs and strong tide. 
wind caine from the northwaid; 
into the river again. 


At three quarters past, a fresh bonor of having first penetrated the waters of the 
wore ship and stood Columbia; and that, consequently, the claim of the 
At tour came to in six fathoms. } United States is prior to that of Great Britain. 


The 


Good holding ground about six or seven miles up — | question of right, however, is still mooted, though 


Many canoes alongside. 


May 19. Fresh wind and clear weather. 
number of canoes came alongside. 
tradesmen employed in their various departments. 


May 20. Gentle breezes and pleasant weather.— 
At one, P. M. (being full sea,) took up the anchor 
and «made sail, standing down the river. At two the 
wind left us, we being on the bar, witha very s rong 
tide, which set on the breakers. It was now not 
possible to get out without a breeze to shoot her 
across the tide, so we were obliged to bring up in 
three and a half fathoms, the tide running five knots 
At three quarters past twowa fresh wind came in 
from seaward. We immediately came to sail, and 


water jn the channel. 


A breeze came from the southward. We bore away 


| measures are now in progress which may eventuate 
Early a_ in securing tu tbe United States its undisputed pos- 
Seamen and | Sesston. 


From this period the shores of the North Pacific 
gradually became more and more familiar to all navi- 


gators. Voyages for trade and exploration were pur- 
/sued until the year 1796, when the declaration of war 


j 
' 
} 
i 
} 
| 
} 


| discovery in these seas. 


At five, P. M., we were out) .. 
; | si 
clear of all the bars, and in twenty fathoms water.— | 


| 
} 


| 


to the northward; set all sail to the best advantage. | 


At eight, cape Hancock bore southeast, distant three 
leagues; the northern extremity of the land in sight 
bore north by west. At nine, in steering and top- 
gallant sails. Midnight, ght airs. 


May 21. At six, A. M., the nearest land in sight 
bore east-southeast, distant eight leagues. Atseven, 
top-gallant sails and light stay-sails, At eleven, 
Steering sails fore and aft. Noon, pleasant, agreea- 
ble weather. The entrance to Bulfinch’s harbor 
bore southeast by east-hall east, distant five leagues. 


Before leaving this river, eaptain Gray bestowed 
upon it the name of his ship, the Columbia. The 
southern side of its entrance he named cape Adams, 
and the north side cape Hancock. This point had 
been previously nained cape Disappointment, by 
captain Meares, in 1783, as indicative of the point 
where his own researches terminated, without any 
successful result. The territory watered by this 
river and its tributaries, has since been calied the 
Oregon territory, from a tradition, said to have pre- 
vailed ainong the Indians near lake Superior, of the 
existence of amighty river rising in that vicinity, and 
emptying its waters into the Pacific and which was 
supposed to be the Columbia. But to this expedi- 


| 


: , ; lunder onr own flag. 
beat over the bar, having from five to seven fathoms 


between Great Britain and Spain withdrew the atten- 
tion of those nations from the subject, and they be- 
came thereafier too tnuch engrossed in more import- 
ant interests at home, to care for the progress of 
For nearly twenty years 


*| froin this date the trade between this coastand China 


was carried on solely by United States vessels, or 
The East India company pro- 
hibited the trade to the English merchauts, and Rus- 
an vessels were excluded froin the ports of China, 
so that few other than American ships floated on the 
waters of the Norih Pacific. The commerce was 
prosecuted by vessels from the United States, or from 
Europe, to this coast, which were laden with sugar, 
spirits, wine, tobacco, gunpowder, iron, fire-arms, 
and various coarse articles of woollen manufacture. 
These were here exchanged for furs with the natives, 
or atthe Russian settlements, and were transported 
hence to China, where their proceeds.were invested 
in articles of merchandise intended for our own or 
European markets. Up to this time no settlement 
had been made on the coast by the United States, and 
but little was known of the resources of the interior 
country, The vast multitudes of its native population 
which thronged around its shores for the purposes of 
traffic, and the imperiect and conlused accounts which 
they gave ot the ne gbboring-country, were caiculated 
to bewilder the faney of the adventurers and give an 
unlimited range to the wildest vagaries: But as the 
imagination wandrred over the immense ferritory 
lying between the coast of the Pacific and the banks 
of the Mississippi, the mind grew more credulous of 
its suggestions. Science with her abstruse calcula- 
tions, philosophy with ber thousand speculations, and 
curiosity with her endless conjectures were basy, 
restless, and unsatisfied; but the hope of gain and ag- 





grandizement alone stimulated the euterprise which 
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first penetrated those unbroken solitudes, and attempt- 
ed to explore those unknown regions. In the years 
1788-92, Alexander Mackenzie was employed for 
this purpose by the North West Company, fur-trad- 
ing association of Canada, whose settlements had al- 
ready extended neaily to the fifty-ninth parallel, 
about 800 miles beyond Lake Superior. Mackenzie 
spent some time in exploring a river which was then 
supposed to be the Columbia, but which has since 
heen discovered to empty its waters into the Strait of 
Fuca, and is called Frazer’s river. The result of his 
expeditions was given ta the public, in London, in 
1802, together with a sketch of the Canada fur trade, 
accompanied with suggestions as to the most advisa- 
ble mode of regulating the intercourse between this 
part of America and China, so as to secure to Great 
Britain its commercial advantages, which, it was re- 
presented, were entirely under the cuntrol of *‘adven- 
turers froin the United States.”’ 

We allude to these expeditions of Mackenzie, 
merely as originating that spirit of enterprise and in- 
quiry which drew the attention of rival powers to this 
pest on of our continent. In January, 1803, the then 

resident of the United States addressed a confiden- 
tial message to congress, recommending the immedi- 
ate adoption of measures to explore it. Captain 
Merriweather Lewis and William Clarke were sub- 
sequently commissioned to execute the proposed un- 
dertaking. They were instructed ‘to explore the 
river Missouri and its principal branches to their 
sources; and then to seek and trace to its tefmination 
in-the Pacific, some stream, whether the Columbia, 
the Oregon, the Colorado, or any other, which might 
offer the most direct and practicable water communi- 
cation across (he continent, for the purposes of com- 
merce.” On the Lith of May, 1804, Messrs. Lewis 
and Clarke, in pursuance of these instructions, lannch- 
ed their bark on the waters of the Missouri. The 
course of this river was then scarcely known; its 
shores were occupied by numerous and hostile tribes 
of Indians, while many - difficulties and privations, 
arising from other sources, embarrassed their pro- 
gress. Towards the end of October, however, they 
had reached to about 1600 miles from the mouth of 
the river, where they remained until April, 1805.— 
In the summer succeeding they arrived at its head 
waters, which took their rise among the Rocky 
Mountains. After a tedious march over the great 
dividing ridge, a new and inviting scene of adventure 
opened before them, We can hardly conceive of 
any thing equal to the delight they must have experi- 


“enced, as they descended from these rugged heights 


to a plain of country wholly unknown to the world 
which they bad left behind them, and whose luxuriant 
wilderness was now for the first time gazed upon by 
the eye of civilized man. They must have trod its 
soil with a sacred awe as they penetrated its deep 
solitudes, and hesitated long, before they launched 
their frail barks, to disturb the serenity which had 
for untold ages reigned over its quiet waters. On the 
7th of October they fell in with a stream upon which 
they embarked in their canoes. Borne along on its 
gentle current, they were wafted into a nobler river, 
stretching and widening in its course, and swelling 
with the waters of many beautiful tributaries, till it 
bore them onward into the broad bosorn of the Pacific 
ocean. The stream on which they at first embarked 
was discovered to be a branch of the Columbia river, 
which they named Lewis river. After a few days 
they reached its confluence with another great branch, 
which they called Clarke river. These two united 
to form the Columbia, through which, on the 15th of 
November, they arrived at cape Disappointment, the 
northern side of its entrance into the Pacific, and 
about 4000 miles from the place of their departure. 
They formed an encampment near the mouth of the 
Columbia which they called Fort Clatsop, where 
they spent the succeeding winter. They found the 
natives already too well accustomed to the presence 
of white men to be disturbed by their appearance 
among them, and easily supplied themselves with 
the necessary appliances for comfort and subsistence. 
On the 13th of March, 1806, they commenced their 
return. They rowed their canoes up the Colurnbia 
till they reached its falls, about 125 miles from its 
mouth; whence they prosecuted their journey to- 
gether by land till they reached the Rocky Mountains. 
Here they divided into two parties, one of which 
struck directly eastward for the Missouri, while the 
other took a southerly direction toward the Yellow 
Stone, through which they reached the Missouri.— 
The two parties met again at a short distance below 
the point where these two streams are united, and 
arrived at St. Louis on the 23d of September follow- 
ing. The narrative of these two skilful and scien- 
tific adventurers furnishes the first accurate know- 
ledge we have uf the territory of Oregon. It was 
not published till the year 1814. But long before 
this period the results of their researches had become 
generally known, and had caused both the English 
and American merchants to take a lively and more 











active interest in the vast resources which were thus 
~ age to the speculations of commercial enterprise. 

he first attempt to establish a settlement in the ter- 
ritory was made by the Missouri fur company of St. 
Louis, in 1808. This company planted severatposts 
on the Upper Missouri, and one on the head-waters 
of the Lewis river, beyond the Rocky Mountains, for 
the purpose of establishing a regular trade, which is 
said to have been the first settlement ever made by 
white men in the territory watered by the Columbia 
and its tributaries. The project however met with 
much opposition and hostility from the natives, and 
lingered in a feeble condition till the year 1810, when 
it was abandoned. 

At this time the Pacific fur company was establish- 
ed in the city of New York, under the auspices and 
control of John Jacob Astor,a German merchant, 
possessing an immense capital, and great commercial 
sagacity. He proposed to establish a post or settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Columbia, which should be 
the grand depository for furs collected at minor posts 
to be established at various points along the shores of 
the Pacific, the branches of the Columbia, and the 
head-waters of the Missouri. Ships were to be sent 
annually from New York to this grand depot, where 
they were to discharge their cargoes, were then laden 
with the furs, with which they were to proceed to 
China, where these were to be exchanged at a high 
rate for teas, silks, and other articles of merchandise 
destined for the New York market. This splendid 
project was no sooner conceived by Mr. Astor, than, 
availing himself of his ample means, he at once un- 
dertook to carry it into execution. With this view 
he planned two expeditions. In September, 1810, he 
deepatched a party on board of the ship Tonquin, 
which sailed from New York for the Columbia, under 
the direction of Captain Thorne. Soon after her 
arrival at the mouth of the Columbia, in March, 1811, 
the Tonquin sailed towards the north in search of 
furs. A spot had previously been marked out for the 
principal depot, on the south side of the Columbia, 
about eight miles from its mouth, which, in compli- 
ment to the principal patron and projector of this 
scheme, was called Astoria. The capital at his com- 
inand furnishing the necessary materials, commadi- 
ous buildings were erected, guardians were planted, 
a vessel was built and launched, a traffic was carried 
on with the natives tnsuch a manner as to conciliate 
their prejudices, and before the summer passed away 
Astoria presented all the appearances of a thriving 
and prosperous settlement. 

In the spring of the succeeding year they were 
joined by the other party, which, under the direction 
of Mr. W. P. Hunt, of New Jersey, had taken the 
route across the continent. They took their depar- 
ture from St. Louis in January, 1811. Entering the 
Missouri, they adventurously and cautiously pushed 
their way through the hostile tribes on its banks, now 
passing under towering bluffs; and anon through level 
nlains, which stretched tar away into the horizon, till 
they reached the Great Bend of the river, whence 
they pursued their journey by land to the Rocky 
Mountains. Passing over the ridge, in about latitude 
46°, they came to the Salmon, a branch of the Lewis 
river, where they again took to their canoes, and 
reached Astoria in the spring of 1812. Soon after 
their arrival, intelligence was received that the Ton- 
quin, with her whole crew, had been destroyed by 
the Indians near Nootka sound. The various causes 
of vexation and discouragement experienced from the 
hostile dispositions of the natives, and the losses 
and misforiunes occasioned by the perils of the ocean, 
might indeed have daunted a less efficient spirit.— 
But his large pecuniary resources enabled Mr. Astor 
to overcome these hindrances; and it is difficult to 
say to what extent his plans might have been con- 
summated, had they not been frustrated by more 
formidable obstacles. Upon the declaration of war 
between the United States and Great Britain, all the 
establishments, furs, and property of the Pacific fur 
company were transferred to the North West compa- 
ny; Astoria was taken possession of in the name of 
his Britannic majesty, and “rebapltized by the name 
of fort George.”’ 

Such was the termination of the truly splendid pro- 
ject of Mr. Astor, occasioned, as we have seen, by 
events and circumstances which were beyond his 
calculation or control. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that a very large porportion of those associated 
with him, and employed in this enterprise, were 
British subjects. They were bound by no ties of 
birth, citizenship, or sympathy, to American interests; 


and on discoverirg the hostile attitude in which they } 


would be placed to their native sovereign in defend- 
ing these settlements, they readily withdrew and 
ranked themselves on the side of Great Britain. This 
fatal result cannot but be a subject of deep regret, 
inasmuch as the maintenance of the post till after 
the war, would have insured the snecess of the 
project, and secured to the United States all the 
advantages arising from an undisputed possession of 
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the territory watered by the Columbia river and its 
branches. Although Astoria was subsequently de. 
livered tothe “tre occupation of the United States,” 
under the direction of the government of Great Bri. 
tain, in 1818, she still maintained that she had a right 
to extend her jurisdiction over the territory, and 
insisted that the settlement made at Astoria was an 
encroachment on our part. The question has since 
undergone much discussion in the diplomatic corres- 

ondence carried on between the two nations, and 
is hardly yet definitely adjusted. 

Upon the failure of the scheme of Mr. Astor, the 
North West company, and subsequently the Hud- 
son’s bay company, severally established their set- 
tlements in different parts of the territory. They 
removed the principal posts from the mouth of the 
river, and established it at Vancouver, on the Walla- 
met, about 20 miles from its confluence with the 
Columbia. We hear nothing more of any American 
adventurers in this region, till the year 1823, when 
general Ashley, of St. Louis. fitted ont an expedition 
for the country beyond the Rocky Mountains. The 
daring exploi‘s of this enterprising adventurer have 
been the frequent theme of admiration on the western 
frontier. _He had previously established trading posts 
on this side of the mountains, by his individual enier- 
prise. He now crossed the mountains, between the 
sources of the Platte and the Colorado, near the 42d 
degree of latitude, and succeeded in collecting a large 
quantity of furs, which he transported to St. Louis. 
In the following year he sent out a large band of 
trappers and hunters, and in the space of three years, 
collected furs amounting to about $180,000 in value, 
{[n 1827, sixty men were sent out under his direction, 
who marched as far as lake Youta, beyond the moun- 
tains; and, in less than eight months, returned laden 
with a rich supply of furs. In these expeditions 
pack-horses were used to transport the goods. Mr. 
Ashley atlength sold out his establishments and in- 
terest in the trade to an association formed at St. 
Louis, called the Rocky Mountain fur company, who 
established a regular trade with the countries of the 
Colorado and the Columbia rivers. This company 
sent out an expedition with wagons, in the year 1829, 
the following account of which we quote, as it will 
give an accurate idea of the course now generally 
pursned, and may be useful to future adventurers to 
the country beyond the mountains: On the 20th of 
April we set out from St. Louis, with eighty-one 
inen, all mounted on mules; ten wagons, each drawn 
by five mules, and two dearborns, (light carriages or 
earts,) each drawn by one mule. Our route was 
nearly due west to the western limits of the state of 
Missouri, and thence along the Santa Fe trail, about 
40 miles from which the course was for some degrees 
north of west, across the waters of the Kansas, and up 
the Great Platte to the Rocky Monntains, and to the 
head of Wind river, where it issues from the moun- 
tains. This took us until the 16th of July, and was 
as far as we wished the wagons to go, as the furs to 
be brought in were to be collected at this place, 
which is, or was this year, (1839,) the great rendez- 
vous of the persons engaged in that business. Here 
the wagons could easily have crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, it being what is called the Southern Pass, 
had it been desirable for them to do so: which it was 
not, for the reason stated. For our support, at leav- 
ing the Missouri settlements, until we should get into 
the buffalo country, we drove twelve head of cattle, 
besides a milch cow. Eight of these only being re- 
quired for use before we got to the buffaloes, the 
others went on to the head of Wind river. Webegan 
to fallin with the buffaloes on the Platte, about 350 
miles from the white settlements; and from that time 
l?ved on buffaloes, the quantity being infinitely be- 
yond what we needed. On the 4th of August, the 
wagons being in the mean time loaded with the 
furs which had been previously taken, we set out on 
the return to St. Louis. All the high points of the 
mountains then in view were white with snow; but 
the passes, and valleys, and all the level country were 
green with grass. Our :onte back was over the same 
ground nearly as in going out, and we arrived at St. 
Louis on the 10th of October, bringing back the ten 
wagons, the dearborns being left behind; four of the 
oxen, and the milch cow, were also brought back to 
the settleinents in Missouri, as we did not need them 
for provision. Our men were all healthy during the 
whole time; we suffered nothing by the Indians, and 
had no accident but the death of one man, being 
buried under a bank of earth that fell upon him, anc 
another being crippled at the same time. Of the 
mules we lost but one by fatigue, and two horses 
stolen by the Kansas Indians; the grass being, along 
the whole route, going and coming, sufficient for the 
support of horses and mules. The usual weight in 
the wagons was about one thousand eight hundred 
pounds. The usual progress of the wagons was from 
fifteen to twenty-five miles per day. The country 


| being almost all open, level, and prairie, the chief 
,obstructions were ravines and creeks, the banks of 
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hich required cutting down; and for this purpose a 
en were pha dette kept ahead of the cara- 
yan. This is the first time that wagons ever went to 
the Rocky Mountains, and the ease and safety with 
which it was done prove the facility of communicat- 
ing over-land with the Pacific ocean; the route from 
the Southern Pass, where the wagons stopped, to the 

reat falls of the Columbia, being easier and better 
{han on this side of the mountains, with grass enough 
for horses and mules, but a scarcity of game for the 
support of man.” 

The North American fur company, at the head of 
which was Mr. Astor, had bitherto confined its ope- 
rations principally to the neighborhood of the great 
lakes, the head-waters of the Mississippi, and the 
lower part of the Missouri rivers. In the year 1822, 
it became united with another company, under the 
name of the Columbia fur company, when its opera- 
tions were extended to the head-waters of the Mis- 
souri, and along the sources of the Yellow Stone.— 
The more enterprising and successful operations of 
the traders at St. Louis, now stimulated this company 
to push their expeditions beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. They confined themselves, however, exclu- 
sively to the objects of trade about the waters of the 
Columbia, and seldom penetrated into the interior of 
the country. In 1832, captain Bonneville, of the 
United States army, then stationed at one of the posts 
on our western frontier, having obtained a furlough, 
with some assistance from the city of New York, left 
Missouri for the Oregon territory. He was accompa- 
nied with a band of about one hundred men, twenty 
wagons, and a number of mules and horses, laden 
with goods, and the necessary provisions, and utensils 
for bunting and trapping. He was the first who 
crossed the Rocky Mountains with wagons. Pursu- 
ing the usual route along the course of the Platte, he 
arrived at the mountains so early in the season, as to 
furnish the opportunity of pursuing his enterprise 
under the most favorable circumstances. Descend- 
ing into the vale on the opposite side, he struck 
Lewis river near its source. He planted a station 


minors, male and female, left New York for Oregon. 
These included six missionaries with their wives and 
children; one physician, wife and child; a missionary 
steward, wife and two children; two farmers, wives 
and children; a cabinet maker; two carpenters, and a 
blacksmith, their wives and children; and five single 
female teachers. On their arrival at the station on 
the Wallamet, the number of settlers amounted to 
about sixty-eight persons. The station, it is stated 
in the report, was well stocked with cattle, under a 
fine state of cultivation, and had already become ‘‘so 
productive as to furnish the mission family with 
abundance.”? The American board have stations at 
Kamiah, in the country of the Nes Perces Indians, on 
the Kooskoos-ke, a branch of the Lewis river; at 
Willatpoo, on the Walla Walla, near the great bend of 
the Columbia, and also on the Clear Water river; 
at the latter of which a printing press is in successful 
operation. © It is said, in their last annual report, that 
“a sawmill and grainmill have been put in operation 
at Clear Water, and a grainmill at Wauletpu.” <Ac- 
cessions have recently been made toall of these seve- 
ral settlements by emigrants from New York and 
other places, and they are generally represented to be 
in a very thriving and prosperous condition. 

We cannot but regard these seitlements as the pre- 
cursors of incalculable good as regards the future 
prospects and condition of this territory. It is now 








a serious ye how far its possession and settle- 
ment may be an object of interest on account of the 
fur trade. The extent to which it has been carried 


on, and the unceasing avidity with which it has been 
pursued, have caused the disappearance of most of 
the animals whose skins and furs were an object of 
enterprise. The Hudson’s bay company have found 
it necessary to restrain the trade, at certain seasons, 
in order to prevent their entire extinction; and the 
time is probably not far distant when some other 
mode of employing capital in that region must be re- 
sorted to; while what is now known of the resources 
of the country affords bat little hope of a very speedy 


Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama,to that of the Mis- 
sissippi. That a proposition to that effect, has been 
made by a company, which has received the favora- 
ble consideration of the postmaster general, to trans- 
port the great mail from the extreme eastern sec- 
tion of the union, via Washington and Pittsburg, or 
Wheeling, and by steamers on the Mississippi to New 
Orleans; thus excluding the whole southern and At- 
Jantic states and cities from the circulation of that 
intelligence, rapid and certain, which is so essential 
to the life and animation of the commerce of the whole 
country. The chamber of commerce are at a loss 
to comprehend, in a territory so extended as that of 
the United States, embracing twenty-four states, and 
almost as many latitudes and longitudes, what is un- 
derstood by the main mail route between Maine and 
Louisiana.x—The four great sections of the union— 
eastern, middle, southern, and western, are but parts 
of one community, through which, as in the human 
system, to preserve a healthy circulation, many arte- 
ries and many veins are necessary. The certain and 
rapid communication of intelligence from the east to 
the west, and from the south to the north, are all of 
equal importance to our common country, and it is 
the function of the postmaster general, so to arrange 
these channel ways of intelligence as to secure the 
most harmonious circulation throughout the whole; 
accommodating all, and showing preference to none. 
Whatever may be the conflicts of rivalry and enter- 
prise in different sections of the country; (and they 
after all, do not paralyze, but rather impart anima- 
tion to commerce;) there should be none in the pub- 
lic conveyance of intelligence, which should be equal 
and common to all partsof theunion. The chamber 
of commerce of Charleston are unable therefore, to 
comprehend, how the importance and necessity, 
which they readily admit, of a great mail from the 
eastern to the southwestern extremity of the United 
| States, via the valley of the Mississippi, should “be 
made tocome in conflict with, or tosupercede another 
great mail, now in successful operation, and equally 





return to any other than what has been hitherto the 





near the Colorado, where his party were employed in 
trading, hunting, and trapping. Captain Bonneville 


usual mode of investment. The further investiga- 
tions of science may perhaps give greater accuracy to 


as important, via the middle, and the south Atlan- 
| tic states through Alabama and Mississippi to New 
,Orleans. The rail roads which have already been 


made several excursions over the country, but it does | existing descriptions and localities, but it ean develope constructed by the enterprise of the south and west, 


not appear that he reached as far as the Pacific.— 
After an absence of about two years, he returned 
again to St. Louis with the most interesting accounts 
of the country he had visited. At about this time, 
(1834,) a plan was projected by Mr. Nathaniel 
Wyeth, of Massachusetts, to establish a direct trade 


between the ports of New England and the waters of 


the Coluwnbia. In prosecution of his plan, he sent a 
vessel to the coast, and himself made two expeditions 
across the continent. He erected a trading post near 
the confluence of the Portneuf and Lewis rivers, in 
the southeast corner of Oregon, which he called fort 
Hall; and another at the entrance of the Wallamet 
into the Columbia, on Wappatoo island, about 160 
miles from the ocean. His plan was similar to that 
of Mr. Astor. Having observed that the waters in 
this region abounded in salmon, he calculated that the 
supply of these would be ample enough to meet all 
the expenses of an expedition, thus leaving a clear 
profit on the furs. We are indebted to the narrative 
of Mr. Wyeth for the most interesting and accurate 
account which has yet been furnished us of the nature, 
capabilities, and resources of Oregon. 


dawning operations bid fair to establish an rage 
ing American colony upon the coast of the 


Mountains. 


the natives, and families of the half-breed. 


held out to encourage a better class of settlers. 


There is however another class of adventurers, (i! 
we may be perinitted to call them such,) whose ope- 
ratious are not unworthy our interested attention.— 
The spirit of christian philanthropy suggested the 
first expedition to this territory which was uncon- 
A sinall 
band were sent out for missionary purposes by the 
American Baptist society in 1882. These were fol- 
lowed, in 1835, by another party, under the direction 
of the Methodist Episcopal society, which planted a 
Station on the banks of the Wallamnet, about seventy 
miles from its mouth. Since that time their number 
has been gradually increasing. It is stated ina recent 
report of this society, that on the ninth of October, 
1839, a company of fifty persons, including adults and 


nected with any objects of trade or gain. 


His plan for 
founding settlements was well contrived, and in its 


orth 
Pacific. The ample supplies which could have been 
provided to meet the demands of commercial specula- 
lion, must have ied to an increase of its population, 
aud its consequent permanency and prosperity. But 
the hopes which it bad inspired were blasted by the 
hostility of the Hudson’s bay company. The exist- 
ence of this company has always been adverse to 
colonization in Oregon, and but one settlement has 
been made under its auspices, west of the Rocky 
This is on the Wallamet, and is com- 
posed of low Canadians who have ater pengeteeb 

| its 
buildings and appliances are subordinate to the uses 
and interests of the company, and no inducements are 


no new sources of wealth or aggrandizement. The 
general characteristic features of the country are well 
understood, [ts territory has been traversed, its riv- 
ers have been explored, and ifs mountains have been 
scaled by the chemist, the botanist, the geologist, the 
i hunter, and the trapper; and the lover of romance and 
adventure has delineated the variegated attractions of 
its natural scenery. We must now regard it as pre- 
senting no other allurements to the adventurer than 
such as may be found in a rich and luxuriant soil, a 
teinperate and salubrious climate, and vast commer- 
cial capabilities. The ordinary occupations of com- 
merce, agriculture, trade, and manufactures, with 
industry, frugality, and enterprise, will yield at once 
ample, and in time an affluent recompense. And 
what more could be desired? What more (aside from 
the religious principle, how much less) was it that 
enceuraged our forefathers to encounter the sturdy 
forests and rigorous climate of New England? What 


with opulent cities, and made the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi to teem with a flourishing and happy popula- 
tion? What more was it that has made our whole 
country the abode of prosperity, civilization, and re- 
finement? They who are accustomed to estimate the 
progress of mankind by the slow and languid growth 


inanent posts at convenient distances on the route 


of any of the states now composing our republic. 


more was it that has covered the banks of the Ohio 


of ancient nations, may smile at the prediction; but 
let the existing difficulties be removed; let the inter- 
position of the general government settle the claims 
of the United States to this territory; let it render the 
way thither easy and accessible, by establishing per- 


let it establish a military post at the mouth of the 
Columbia to protect the lives, the property, and the 
interests of its citizens, and Oregon will soon be 
covered with permanent settlements, the history of 
whose growth and prosperity shall at least equal that 


| together with the steamers on the bays and rivers, 
filling up the connecting links of communication, al- 
ready afford the most certain and the most rapid con- 
veyance for the mail to the great emporium on the 
Mississippi, and when those rail roads in Alabama, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and the Carolinas, now in pro- 
gress, are completed, no route will be able to com- 
pete with the southern.in speed, security, and certain- 
ty. No seasons can affect it; while on the Ohio, the 
alternations in its spring and autumn floods; and the 
ice of winter and droughts of summer, annually pre- 
sent impediments, which must render the transporta- 
|tion of the mail in that direction, for many months 
in the year, irregular, and not to be depended upon. 
It is the opinion, however, of this chamber, and they 
submit it for consideration, with very great deference, 
to those who will have to decide on it, that a plan of 
mail conveyances may be matured through the co- 
operation of the naval and post office departments, 
by which the preparations for sea coast and maritime 
defences, may be made stbservient to the transporta- 
tion and protection of the mail; and which may be 
so arranged as to make both the great channel ways 
of communication, via the Mississippi and south At- 
lantic rail roads unite and harmonise, for a certain 
distance, on a common route. 


The secretary of the navy in his report, has recom- 
mended war steamers for the purposes of defence on 
the Atlantic sea coast as well as on the Mississippi 
river. These boats may be so constructed, and so 
employed, as to answer the double object of convey- 
ing the mail in peace, and of extending protection in 
war. The mail service in time of peace will maintain 
these steamers at the Jeast cost_to the government; 
and by being at all times, in active service, a school 
of instruction, to acquire a knowledge of the ma- 
chinery, and the best mode of manceuvring that class 
of vessels of war will be afforded to the officers and 
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crew that may man them. Should these views meet 
with the concurrence of the general government the 
chamber of commerce would invite attention to the 





SENATE. 
the chamber of commerce of Charleston praying tha 
route between Boston and New Orleans: 
Charleston to the honorable the senate and house of re 


sents— 





May 12. Mr. Calhoun, presented a memorial from 
no exchange may be made in the greatsouthern mail 
This memorial of the chamber of commerce of the city of 

presentatives, in congress assembled, respectfully repre- 

That it has been reported that an effort is now 
making in congress, to change the route of the great 


mail between Boston and New Orleans, from the 
railway and steamboat conveyances via Virginia, the 


route via the rail road, through Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Alabama, to Memphis on the Mis- 
sissippi. On this line not exceeding 1,300 miles from 
t) Washington, there are already 650 miles of rail road 

completed, and in successful operation, and the larger 
portion of the remaining distance is in progress and 
part now under contract. The connecting links for 
- | steamers are Ist. between Washington city and Poto- 
mac creek; or, Annapolis and Portsmouth as the go- 
verpment may prefer; 2d. Between Wilmington in 
North Carolina, and Charleston, South Carolina; and 

















by well planned steamers adapted to the navigation, 


3rd. between Memphis and New Orleans; and if | 
these gaps in the railway communication, are filled® 
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this route may not only be made in the shortest time, 
and with great exactitude; but the government will 
have always ready for service a home squadron of 
war steamers prepared to repel aggression on the 
Chesapeake, on the coasts of the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia, and on the Mississippi. This mail route will not 
supercede the one proposed by the Mississippi; on the 
contrary, it may be made to harmonize with it, as 


Mr. Benton introduced a bill to provide for the 

armed occupation and settlement of the unsettled 
parts of East Florida. 
_ Mr. Tappan introduced a bill to provide for publish- 
ing an account of the discoveries made be the explor- 
ing expedition under the command of Lieut. Wilkes, 
of the United States navy. 

The senate then proceeded to take up the private 


the smaller class of boats which would be necessary | business on the calendar, the first in order being the 


or the upper Mississippi, and its tributaries, might 
be made to unite with the war steamers at Memphis, 
and from thence by a common route all the mails be 
transported to New Orleans. At no season of the 
year could the intercourse by this route be interrupt- 
ed. The steamers from Memphis may: be of the 
larger class, and made equal to the defence of the 
whole western division of the union: as the protec- 
tion of the mouth of the Mississippi, comprehends 
security to the whole valley. A naval station and 
arsenal at Memphis, and a continuous rail road from 
thence to Charleston would extend to the Atlantic all 
the advantages of protection now enjoyed by the 
states on the lower Mississippi, as by this communi- 
cation the militia of the west may concentrate with 
the same facility, and within the same period: on the 
frontiers of Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by order and 
in behalf of the Charleston chamber of commerce. 

(Signed) KER BOYCE, president. 
(Attest) Witu1am B. Herror, secretary. 

Mr. Caihoun presented also a memorial from capt. 
L. Morris, asking the aid of government in the con- 
struction and equipment of a steam vessel to be en- 
gaged in the transportation of the mail from Charles- 
ton to Havana, in the Island of Cuba. 

Mr. Linn moved to postpone all the orders with a 
view to take up the bill to refund the fine imposed on 
Gen. Jackson in 1015. 

The bill was then taken up and debated until a late 
hour by Messrs. Linn, Berrien, Walker, Benton, Crit- 
tenden, Buchanan, King, Preston, Conrad, Woodbury, 
and others, when the senate adjourned. 


May 13. Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial 
from watchmakers and jewellers of Philadelphia, ask- 
ing that the duties on those articles may not be di- 
minished. 

Also the proceedings of a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of citizens of Philadelphia, which had adopt- 


ed bold resolutions in relation to the controversy in | 
| motion to take up. 


Rhode Island, and sympathizing with the suffrage 


party. 
By Mr. Crittenden: From citizens of Ilinois, ex- 


pressing a desire to remove to the territory- of Ore- 


gon, and asking grants of land and other aid to ena- 
ble them to make a settlement in that territory, and 
that the laws and general protection may be extend- 
ed to them. 

Also, from manufacturers of pearl buttons in the 
city of Philadelphia, asking to be protected in their 
manufacture. 

Mr. Berrien presented from the judiciary commit- 
tee, the apportionment bill from the house with 
amendments of the committee inserting 50,000 in- 
stead of 50,179. 

This and other amendments proposed were order- 
ed to be printed. 


Mr. Werrick submitted a resolution to the effect | 


that al! communications made in relation to nomina- 
tions should be considered confidential. 

The resolution was ordered to lie over under the 
rule. 

Mr. McRoberts gave notice that, when the resolu- 
tion came up, he should move to amend it by strk- 
ing out all after the word Resolved, and inserting the 
following: 

‘That in all cases of nominations made by the pre- 


sident to the senate for the appointment of officers of 


the United States, the senate will proceed to consi- 
der and decide on said nomimations with open doors.” 

On motion of Mr. Evans, the senate took up the 
appropriation bill, and concurred with the house in 
several of their amendments, and insisted on their 
own amendments in others. 

The senate insisted on their amendments in rela- 
tion to fees of the district attorneys, clerks of courts 
martial, &c.; also, in that relating to the custom house 
in New York. 

These amendments were severally debated until 
half-past 5 o’clock, Messrs. Evans, Huntington, Wright, 
King, Sevier, Woodbury, Berrien, Conrad, and others 
participating in the debate. 

A motion was then made to adjourn, and, at a 

uarter before six o’clock, the senate adjourned. 

May 14. A memorial for repair of the sea wall 
at St. Augustine was referred, private bills acted upon 
and after the transaction of executive business the 
senate adjourned. 

May 16. Various petitions from citizens of the 
state of New York for a revision of the tariff were 
presented. 


bill directing warrants to issue for the bounty land 
due on account of the services of Major General Du- 
portail, Brigadier General Armand, and Major Ge- 
neral de la Colombe. This bill was debated at con- 
siderable length by Messrs. Smith, of Indiana, Hun- 
tington and Sevier, in favor of the bill, and by Messrs. 
Wright, Allen, King, Tappan, Clayton, and others, 
against the bill. It was ordered to be recommitted 
to the committee on revolutionary claims, by yeas 
23, nays 12 © 

The senate proceeded to the consideration of exe- 
cutive business; and after some time spent therein, 
the doors were opened, and 

Mr. Evans, from the committee of conference on 
the part of the senate, made a report which was con- 
curred in. 

The senate again entered into executive business 
after the transaction of which they adjourned. 

May,17. After presentation of several petitions, 
and of reports upon private claims, &c., Mr. Allen 
moved to take up the resolution submitted by him on 
the 18th April last, requesting the president to com- 
municate to the senate all information in his posses- 
sion relative to proceedings which have taken place, 
or are in contemplation, in the state of Rhode Is- 
land, with a view to the establishment of a consti- 
tutional form of government for the people thereof, 
| and which had been laid on the table. 

The resolution having been taken up and read, Mr. 
Huntington thought the subject uncalled for. It had 
been Jaid on the table, as he supposed, definitively. 

Mr. Allen. ‘Order, order.” 

[Cries of “order” from other quarters. ] 

Mr. Huntington. Then I shall move to lay it on 
the table. 

Mr. Allen. On that motion I ask the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered, Mr. King 
said that the senator from Ohio had expressed a 
wish, the other day, to take up his resolution with a 
view to modify it: he should therefore vote for the 





The yeas and nays having been taken, it was decid- 
ed in the negative as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen. Benton, Buchanan, Fulton, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Sevier, Sm'th. of Conn. Stur- 
gem Tappan, Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, Wright— 


J 

NA YS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Cal- 
houn, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crufts, Crittenden. 
Evans. Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Simmons. Smith, of Ind. 
Sprague ‘Tallmadge, Wocdbridge—23. 

Mr. Allen then rose and said, that he proposed to 
submit two resolutions, founded on that which the 
/senate had refused to take up. As the senate had 
pursued the course it had in relation to it, he would 
not allow himself to believe that it would refuse to 
adopt these, and he would read them in his place. 

Resolved, That it is the right of the people of Rhode 
'Tsland to establish for themselves a constitutional 

form of state government, and in any particular to 

| alter or modify it, provided its form be left republi- 
can. 
| Resolved, That it is not the right of the federal go- 
/vernment to interfere in any manner with the peo- 
ple to prevent or discourage them from so doing; but 
that, on the contrary, it is the duty of the federal 
'government to guaranty to them, as a state, such a 
/republican form of state government that, when so 
established, it can be altered or modified. 

Mr. .fllen spoke at very considerable length, when 
he was called to order by Mr. Preston. 

After some remarks from Messrs. King, Calhoun, 
and Crittenden, it seemed to be the genera} desire that 
| Mr. Simmons should proceed in reply to Mr. .4llen; 
and there being cries of go on— 

Mr. Simmons replied to the remarks of Mr. Allen, 
after which the subject was laid on the table for the 
present, and the senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business, wherein it remained un- 
til a late hour, after which the senate adjourned. 


May 18. Several petitions in relation to private 
claims, &c. were presented. 

Mr. Buchanan, presented fourteen memorials from 
different parts of Pennsylvania, stating that the great 
difficulties of the times are owing to the reduction of 
the duties under the compromise act; ahd they ask a 
| fixed and permanent tariff. 

Also, two memorials from Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, asking protection to home industry. 

Several reports were made from committees, in 
| relation to private claims. 
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Mr. Buchanan hoped the chairman of the commit- 
tee on the judiciary would excuse him for makin 
any suggestion in relation to the apportionment bill, 
but it would be recollected that the legislature of 
his state would meet on the 10th of June for the 
express purpose of making arrangements under the 
bill. If, therefore, the bill was not acted on early, 
great inconvenience and great loss would accrue from 
it. He hoped it might be made the special order for 
Monday next. 

Mr. Berrien had no instructions from the commit- 
tee on the subject; but certainly had no desire to de- 
lay action. 

The bil] was then made the order of the day for 
Monday next. 

Mr. Allen shid the resolution submitted by him yes- 
terday was passed over when there was a question 
pending to print. 

Mr. Tallmadge moved to Jay the motion to print on 
the table. 

Mr. Benton asked the yeas and nays, which having 
been ordered, the vote stood for laying on the tuble, 
yeas 28, nays 18. 

Mr. Linn then moved to proceed to the orders of 
the day, being the bill to refund the fine imposed on 
Gen. Jackson. 

Mr. Tappan moved an amendment which struck out 
the word “damages” and inserted ‘fines and costs.” 

Mr. Linn accepted the amendment, and spoke 
briefly in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Henderson moved an amendment, providing 
that nothing in the act should be so construed as to 
give any expression by congress as to the illegality 
of the proceedings of the judge inflicting the fine, but 
as an additional expression of the estimation in which 
they held the achievements of Gen. Jackson in the 
defence of New Orleans and the services rendered 
by him and his companions in arms on that occasion. 

Mr. Barrow offered an amendment to the amend- 
ment, which he subsequently withdrew, and then of- 
fered one to the effect that nothing in the act shall be 
so construed as to give an expression of opinion as 
to the want of patriotism or fidelity of the citizens 
of New Orleans. 

Mr. Henderson accepted the amendment; and the 
debate was continued by Messrs. Canrad, Barrow 


1and Henderson in favor of the amendment, and by 


Messrs. Sevier, Archer, King and Wright against it. 

Mr. Allen rose to address the senate; but, it being 
after four o’clock, Mr. Linn moved an adjournment, 
which motion prevailed. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wepnespay. May 11. The house again resumed 
in committee the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill, and discussed the item 179, appropriating 28,200 
dollars for completing the New York custom house, 
being an amendment proposed by the senate. It was 
rejected by 66 nays to 61 yeas. 

The next item was a senate amendment proposing 
$1,000 for the removal of the statue of Washington 
under the direction of a joint committee, which Mr. 
Keim now moved to amend by appropriating $3,500 
for the construction of a suitable pedestal to be ap- 
proved by the president and secretaries. 


Mr. Keim said congress had now spent $40,000, 
upon the statue. If the question was whether to or- 
der the statue or not, he would be against ordering 
it. But here it is on our hands, standing on a struc- 
ture of yellow pine posts sooted over with coal dust. 
He was for a durable pedestal of stone, and not for 
leaving it like a Hindoo suttee, with a marble corpse 
on a funeral pile. 

Mr. Pendleton of the committee on its removal 
stated that the present pedestal was but a temporary 
erection till the proper one should be constructed. 
The committee was of opinion that Mr. Greenough 
should be allowed to complete the whole design: its 
present location in the rotundo was indicated by his 
own letter as the most proper. 

Mr. Keim said he believed all admitted that the 
statue possessed high merits, whether strict construc- 
tionists or lititudinarians, connites or semi-connites, 
whigs or democrats, and he was for completing it so 
that we might look on it with pride and pleasure. 
The house hud spent much time discussing the cus- 
tom house and fortifications, but this statue was 4 
moral fortification and a national altar. He was not 
for allowing its pedestal to be made by Mr. Gree- 
nough without competition, as such was not the con- 
tract. 

Mr. Adams said that if he had any knowledge of 
the just and honorable feelings of Mr. Greenough, 
he would’ prefer an order withdrawing the entire 
compensation already made him for his Jabor on the 
statue to having a competition set up between him 
and another artist for the completion and finishing 
of the work by the addition of its pedestal. He 
would not vote him as many units as congress ha 
voted him thousands, if he could entertain such 
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proposition as that proposed. He personally knew 
the sensation created among Mr. Greenouch’s f riends, 
months ago, when there was a rumor of this project 
of competition, and it was such he believed, and he 
participated in it, that they would prefer seeing the 
statue share the fate which had fallen upon another 
statue of the same man by an artist of equally tran- 
scendant talents, [he was urderstood to allude to 
Canova’s, which was burned in the capitol at Ra- 
leigh,] to having him exposed to an indignity so mor- 
tifying as the calling in of another to finish what he 
had begun. Mr. A. had no intention of derogating 
from the merits of any artist who might be in the 
view of the mover of this amendment, or of other 
entlemen; but he hoped Mr. Greenough would be 
allowed to complete his own work, and that for this 
further labor he would be properly compensated. 

Mr. Ingersoll said that when the statne arrived from 
Italy congress had not heen in session,and the secreta- 
ry of the navy had felt himself bound to take charge of 
it till congress should determine its disposition.. He 
had it brought from the navy yard and placed in the 
centre of the rotundo, a spot previously prepared to 
receive so great a weight by its solid masonry be- 
low. The secretary also, had gone a step farther, and 
had given directions (not irrevocable) to the sculp- 
tor Petrich to prepare the design of a suitable pedes- 
tal. Mr. Petrich had now entered into a contract to 
make the preparatory arrangements for its comple- 
tion. This would in no way interfere with Mr. 
Greenough’s rights. Mr. Petrich was a German by 
birth, had been a student under Thorwaldsen, and 
every one would remember the statue of the fisher- 
man’s daughter at his studio, in this city. He wasa 
man of education; Thorwaldsden was so illiterate 


on Washington! 


that now common in the mouth of every American: | 
‘First in war—first in peace—first in the hearts of 

his countrymen.”? That would have been the motto 

for American ears; and not a Latin inscription, and 
that bad Latin to boot: yes, bad Latin written in 
Italy! 

Mr. Wise said he would vote to spend no more on 
this statue till he first knew whether it had been ac- 
cepted by the government. 

Mr. Fillmore said he presumed there was very lit- | 
tle doubt of that. 


After some criticisms on the use of the imperfect | 
tense ‘‘faciebat” for ‘‘fecit,’ Mr. Wise said he had sub- | 
mitted a transcript of the entire inscription to one of | 
the most competent critics in this country, who re- | 
plied that it would not bear examination. 


There was scarce one of the specimens of sculp- | 
ture or painting in the rotundo which had not been | 
dubbed with ,some disgraceful epithet or been made 
the subject of some pungent criticism. The Indians, | 
when looking at the representations of their fellow | 
aborigines, had observed with much caustic shrewd- | 
ness, that the first over the door of entrance, repre- | 
sented the old world coming tothe new, and the new | 
welcoming the old and giving it corn; but in the next 
was the representation of a treaty, in which the) 
white man cheated the Indian! Then came Smith | 
saved by Pocahontas from death; and in the very | 


next panel was Boon murdering two Indians! 





} 


your life, you take ours.” 
of our dealing with the native tribes! 
the painting of the Declaration of Independence, | 


A pretty faithful history | 





as not even to be able to read and write; but his in- 
spiration put him on a level with Chantry and Cano- 
va. The many proofs of Mr. Petrich’s talent had 
been exhibited chiefly through the countenance and 
under the munificent patronage of his honorable col- 
league who had moved his present amendment; a 
gentleman long distinguished for his love of the fine 
arts, and the noble liberality with which he encour- 
aged them. He saw not why, as genius and talent 
belonged to no particular clime and country, a for- 
eigner might not be invited to produce the design for 
a great public work with as much propriety as a na- 
tive. 

Mr. Wise wished to inquire of the committee who 
had charge of this statue, whether the pedestal was 
not, in strictness, a part of the statue?—and whether 
Mr. Greenough was not bound to complete it as such 
for the compensation already allowed him? 

Mr. Pendleton said that the committee had nothing 
to do with that question. Their sole duty was as to 
the location of the statue. 


Mr. Wise said that it was a necessary part of the 
statue, or it was not; and Mr. Greenough was bound 
to furnish it as such, or he was not. But Mr. W. 
had a further inquiry to put, viz: whether the statue 
itself had yet been formally and officially accepted 
by the government of the United States? 

[Mr. Pendietan made the same response as before.] 

Mr. W. said he thought that ought to have been a 
preliminary inquiry, befure any thing further was 
done. Was it the wish of this government that an 
image, a personification such as that, should be erec- 
ted in the rotundo of the capitol of the U. States, or 
that a statue of George Washington should be plac- 
ed there? Mr. W. did not profess to be a man of 
any taste at all, let alone a man of exquisite taste 
and judgment in the fine arts; but, speaking as an 
American citizen, he must say that that was not the 
conception of George Washington which had any 
place in his mind. 

He had been told, by those who had far higher 
claims to speak on subjects like this, that to look 
upon that piece of sculpture made the blood to thrill 
in one’s veins. Ail Mr. W. could say was, that it 
never had had any such effect upon him: possibly 
because he never had looked long enough upon it at 
any one time. He must confess it had on him much 
the same effect as it had produced on a gentleman of 
Maryland, oue of the olden time, a gentleman of the 
old school, who having heard so much said of this 
statue, mounted his horse and rode a long distance 
purposely to look at it: having hitched his horse be- 
fore the capitol, he mounted the steps and entered 
the rotundo, where, after looking at the statue for a 
few seconds, turned from it, as he said the father of 
his country would do, who was the most modest of 
men. What was it but a plagiarism from the hea- 
then mythology to represent a Christian hero? a Ju- 
piter Tonans, or Jupiter Stator, in place of an Ame- 
rican hero and sage? a naked statue of George Wash- 
ington! of a man whose skin had probably never 
been locked upon by any living. It might possibly 
suit modern Itaiiay taste, but certainly it did not the 
American taste. Then there was that insertption on 


every body remembered John Randolph’s nick name | 
‘of “the shin-piece.”” And who could forget the bit- | 
iter criticism of Burgess, on the representation of | 
| Boon, “that it very truly represented our dealing | 
| with the Indians, for we had not left them even a| 
| place to die upon. (The whole ground in that panel | 
being occupied by the body of the Indian already | 


despatched, so that when the other fel] it must lie on | 


| 


the body of his countryman.) What would he have | 


said of this statue of Washington? 


A countryman, entering the rotundo by the library 
| door, and seeing the back of the statue, would very 
‘naturally ask who is this? and looking at the inscrip- 
‘tion would say to himself Simul Acrum. Who is 
Simul Acrum? [A lauzh.] But the next word [istud] 
would tell iim. {Increased merriment.] It was ol- 

fensive. Mr. W’s objection to the statue was that it 

was not American—it was not Christian; it belong- 
‘ed to another age and country. Mr. W. made some 
‘remark here about the position of the one hand as 
if holding up the clouds, a position better suited to 
“the cloud-compelling Jove,” and to the gracious 
‘surrender of his sword with the other, which some 
Irishman had mistaken for a harp. He also very 
| sharply criticised the left shin, and seemed no better 
pleased with the naked feet and the sandals. When 
| standing at right angles to the statue what was the 
‘idea it presented? Not that of one seated on a 
‘throne—that would not be tolerated here; some had 
ithought it was a garden chair; but Mr. W. should 
|say it was something else that he was sitting on—a 
throne belonging to an unmentionable temple. 


Mr. W. said he knew all this was dangerous ground 
to take; he was no artist—on the contrary, in works 
of art he was a perfect ignoramus. [A voice: ‘‘ne- 
ver a truer word.”] He spoke from the untutored 
taste of nature and of an American citizen, who had 
been taught from bis cradle to venerate every thing, 
little or great, which pertained to the greatest man 


MAY 21, 1842—CONGRESS. 


Never had there so noble and so; The question was then taken on the amendment of 
just aneulogium been pronounced upon the man as | 


'President Washington under the act of July 1790, 


“We | 8 allowed but half an outfit. 


ive y 7 > ur lands: we save +s 
give you corn, you cheat us of our lan lease, when minister at Hague, and subsequently ap- 


eres to | Printed minister plenipotentiary to Portugal, (in 


/was sert to negotiate a treaty with France: he had 


| Hughes had as strong, if not a stronger claim to this 





Mr. Keim, and decided in the negative. 

The senate’s amendment was then agreed to. 

The house then progressed until they came to the 
amendment proposed by the senate to strike out the 
appropriation ‘for outfit of a charge d’affaires to the 
republic of New Grenada $4,500,” and insert ‘‘for 
outfits of charge des affairs to Sweden, Belgium, and 


New Grenada, and half outfit to charge d’affairs to 
Holland $15,750.” 


Mr. Adams moved to amend this by giving a full 
outfit to the charge to Holland, (Mr. Hughes). Mr. 
A. could not see this appropriation had been reduc- 
ed from a full outfit. He believed it was a devia- 
tion from what was the universal practice in the 
case of the transfer of ministers from one country 
to another. Mr. A. went into a history of what had 

een the practice of the government in the days of 


which he caused to be read. He remarked on the 
full recognition, in the phraseology of that act, of 
the power conferred on the president of the United 
States by the constitution to appoint and commis- 
sion ministers abroad. The act limited the salary 
of a minister to $9,000, exclusive of outfit; of a 
charge to $4,500, and a secretary to $1,350. In the 
early construction given to this act the outfit was 
conceded to the discretion of the president, and dur- 
ing the administration of General Washington and 
his successor, when a minister was transferred, he 
Mr. A. gave an 
account of the operation of this rule in his own 


which case he was allowed half an outfit), and 
when minister to Prussia, in which case he got no 
outfit whatever. This continued till the case of Mr. 
Murray, who, from being minister at the Hague, 


been allowed but half an outfit; but was dissatisfied, 
and on his return claimed a full outfit as of right, 
which claim was allowed by Mr. Jefferson. 


From that day to this the practice had regularly 
been to allow, in cases of transfer, full outfit. Mr. 


|allowance than Mr. Murray had in his day. 


| His right was as good on equitable grounds as on 
‘the ground of precedent. He had served for ten or 
\twelve years in other foreign stations, and had 
_always shown himself a faithful public servant, as 
|Mr. A. had no doubt he ever would so longas he 
_was entrusted with public duty. In point of justice 
_and fairness he was entitled to a full outfit. [t was 
‘too small a business to cut off half the ordinary al- 
|\lowance granted in all other cases. This gentle- 
'man had been at the Hague before. In 1829 Mr. A. 
i had received a particular request, under the hand of 
the king of Holland himself, that Mr. Hughes, then 
(a charge, might be raised to the rank of a full mi- 
jnister. This was ata time when the friendship of 
\the king of Holland was of more consequence to 
ithe United States than it ever had been before, or 
| was likely ever to be again; that monarch having 
‘been appointed umpire between the United States 
and Great Britain on the question of the northeast- 
ern boundary. In consequence of the request of the 
king (not indeed made officially. but in a way whieh 
had equal force with him) Mr. A. had nominated 
Mr. Hughes to the senate for the appointment of | 
full minister, but it was during the last session of 
his administration. 

The senate took care to reserve for his successor 
the appointment of all the persons they couid post- | 
pone, not acting on any of his nominations, or on 
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that ever lived. He preferred seeing Washington as | Very Gen. Jackson did not nominate Mr. 
Hudon had represented him in the statue in the capi- | Hughes, and when the question of the boundary was 
tol at Richmond, in a lapelled coat and military |Submitted to the king of Holland, as umpire, ail} 
boots, with epaulets, and a sword by his side. Per- | knew what the consequence had been. W ithout say- 
sico, the sculptor, had told him this anecdote. When |'"5 a word to the disparagemont of the minister 
he had visited Richmund he had gone to see the sta- |Sent, Mr. A. would-only remark that he was wholly 
tue. Now Persico, though an Italian, gesticulated | "acquainted with the language, and of course his 
with all the extravagance of a Frenchman; and as| Personal intercourse at the court must have been 
he stood-looking at it in admiration of the beautiful | ¥ery narrow and confined; and he had not, in the per- 
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the back—‘“‘simulacrum istud.” A Latin inscription 


head, expressed by gestures his abhorrence of the 
dress and figure, and his wish that the head could be 
cut off and preserved, while the rest was destroyed. 
A Virginia sentinel, who was always on guard in the 
space before the statue, seeing a foreigner making 
signs to show his wish to cut off Washington’s head, 
very unceremoniously stepped up to him, saying: 
‘*There’s the door! begone.” 
statue of Greenough’s, if the head could be preserv- 
ed, Mr. W. would vote to throw the body into the 
Potomac, to hide it from the eyes of all the world, 
lest the world should think that that was this peo- 
ple’s conception of their nation’s father. 

Mr. Morgan called for the reading of Mr. Green- 
ough’s letter in relation to the pedestal and location 
of the statue, and it was read accordingly. 


So, in regard to this | 











\sonal feelings of the king, that powerful source o 
|influence which Mr. Hughes might have wielded for 
| the benefit of this country at that imporiant juncture. 


| Mr. A. reminded the house that he had manifest 
/ed a disposition to reduce the number of our mis 
sions abroad; but, after a conference between the 
committee on foreign affairs and the secretary of 
stale, they had concluded to support the estimates 
from the department without reduction. The ex 
penditures for fureign intercourse were among those 
which had experienced the least increase of any 
from the foundation of the government till now 
The salaries were the same that they had been sin 

1790. The universal experience of all engaged if 
foreign service was that the allowance was tod 
small; it placed our ministers abroad on a footin 
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constantly to associate. So impressed had the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs been with this fact, that 
they had introduced a bill increasing the salaries of 
ministers abroad 50 per cent. or more. 

The effect of the present system was, either that 
ministers left their post and returned home to re- 
cruit their circumstances, and, if so, more outfits 
had to be paid, or that the appointments were held 
only by men of fortune who could afford to expend 
the requisite amount, to render them respected, out 
of their personal purse. 

Mr. Jones, of Virginia, opposed the amendment. 
As to the force of precedent, that, it appeared ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s own statement, went both 
ways. In his own case, under Washington, but half 
the outfit had been allowed, and this continued down 
to the days of Jefferson; since then the practice had 
been the other way. Now the house could not be 
governed by precedent both ways. 

Mr. Holmes supported the amendment. Constituted 
as the society of courts was known to be, an important 
negotiation might be frustrated for want of the 
means to give those entertainments, and perform 
those other influential acts, which were in use by 
others. There was much ‘in the appearance ofa 
minister; much was done at the dinner table to- 
wards augmenting his influence. Let not gentlemen 
smile at such an assertion. Mr. H. would refer them 
to the highest of all authority in such a case—that 
of Napoleon himself, to whom Cambaceres had re- 
presented the necessity of money ‘‘to give plenty of 
feasts,” as he said; and the emperor saw that his 
shrewd minister was in the right, and, though he 
laughed at such a picture of poor human nature, he 
granted the money. When we were going to send 
representatives of our interests to the courts of Eu- 
rope, should we stand for so paltry a sum as $2,250? 
Mr. H. was for economy, but not such twopenny 
economy as this. 

The committee rose and reported progress, and 
the house adjourned. 


Tuurspay, May 12. Mr. Boardman, of Connec- 
ticut, reported from the select committee on longi- 
tude a bill authorising the secretary of the navy to 
ascertain the longitudes of the capitol and other im- 
portant places in the United States. 

The bill accompany the report of the secretary of 
the treasury on the subject of the tariff was on mo- 
tion of Mr. Fillmore referred to the committee of 
ways and means. 

The house then resumed in committee the conside- 
ration of the appropriation bill, and the item cutting 
down to a half outfit the appropriation for a minis- 
ter Netherlands. . 

Mr. Ingersoll, said that the only possible difficulty 
in the way of the amendment must be found in a very 
strict construction of an act of 1810, which make its 
lawful to allow an outfit to a minister or charge going 
from the United States toa foreign country. He 
thought there was enough to overcome this strict 
construction. We have settled precedent and autho- 
rity for that object. A uniform practice of forty 
years is testified to by a gentleman who, during that 
period, has had more extensive acquaintance with 
the history of.the government than any other man 
living. He does not, indeed, carry us back to the 
reign of the first Richard, but he reaches a time, to 
the contrary of which, as the lawyers say, memory 
doth not run. We have, however, what is better 
than official sanction and precedent combined, with- 
out which precedent and official sanction ought not 
perhaps to prevail—we have sound reason and jus- 
tice-in favor of the motion. It is not easy to under- 
stand, upon any principle, why a distinction should 
be made between the case of a person removed from 
one court to another and that of a person originally 
appointed while at home. The breaking up of one 
establishment and the forming of another are proba- 
bly almost equally expensive. If the person appoint- 
ed is to be conveyed in a government vessel, with all 
his household, directly to the place of mission, the 
cost would probably be less when he goes from his 
own country than when he journeys at his own ex- 
pense from the extreme north to a southern or cen- 
tral European court. But the truth is, that an outfit 

is not exactly estimated by the precise exigencies of 
the removal. It is merely a small addition to com- 

ensation, which altogether is confessedly inadequate. 
The proper use of it depends upon the individual. 
Outfits are said to be sometimes applied to the pay- 
ment of old debts, or laid by for future expenditure. 
In such cases they are not well bestowed. “Some- 
times, however, they are, as they have been by the 
gentleman appointed to the Hague, devoted, together 
with the modicum of salary which follows them, with 


to do this without encroaching uporMis private re- 
sources if he has any; or running ito debt if he has 
not. The present minister in France and the late 
minister in England are instances, in many, of libe- 
ral expenditures far beyond an official income double 
that of the incumbency now contemplated. 

But the government chooses to remove a gentle- 
man, after twelve years of faithful and well-appre- 
ciated services at one court, to another where his ex- 
perience, talents, and general acquaintance will be 
more useful. In other words, the government re- 
quires his services ina different sphere. Shall it not 
make him the mere. usual allowances for the change? 
Why not? His merits have been tried and a peeved 
The new appointment demonsirates this. if it did 
not, the repeated testimony given on this floor. by the 
gentleman who in another place, and with the power 
of appointment in his hands, once gave unequivocal 
evidence of the sincerity of his unchanged convictions 
by actually nominating this same gentleman to a post 
of higher dignity and peculiar resposibility, would be 
entitled to the fullest. confidence. Without this 
powerful and authentic proof, the archives of seve- 
ral successive administrations might be vouched for 
abundant records of his assiduity and success. ~ Per- 
fectly familiar with the universal language of conti- 
nental Europe, acquainted with the leading men in 
nearly every country from the. North sea to the Me- 
diterranean, habituated to the usages of European 
society, accomplished in his manners and steadfast in 
his principles, his services have been for a long series 
of years of the highest value. He has frequented 
courts without being dazzled by their splendor. He 
has cultivated the most exalted associations without 
yielding a jot of his manliness of character, and he 
has commanded respect by maintaining at all places 
and on all occasions his own uprightness and the 
dignity and honor of his country. In the central po- 
sition to which it is the design and the desire of the 
administration to remove him, his peculiar qualities 
will be of peculiar value; and it is to be hoped that 
the extremely moderate behest of an ordinary outfit 
will not be denied him. 

The motion of Mr. dams was then decided by 
ayes 67, nays 63. So the amendment to the amend- 
ment of the senate was adopted. 

The amendment of the senate, inserting ‘“‘for con- 
tingent expenses of all the missions abroad, $30,000,” 


being under consideration, Mr. Wise moved to amend | 


the amendment, by adding, ‘‘and for compensation to 


———— 
American staple, and a cargo composed of the whole 
could be sent from the U. States to Africa cheaper 
than from England. 

Mr. U. trusted the amendment would prevail, anq 
that the government would take measures to place 
their traders upon a footing equally favorable wit) 
those of Great Britain. If the slave trade was to be 
arrested, it must be done by sending and exchangi 
such articles as the negro wants for the roductions 
of the soil and forests of his own country; by teaching 
him that he can supply the coarse necessaries of |if, 
which are all that he aspires to obtain, by giving 
some commodity in exchange for them other than 3 
human being. The savage barbarians of that jj). 
fated continent make war upon each other, more fo, 
the purpose of procuring articles of dress and othe; 
productions of civilized countries than for any scheme 
of policy, of conquest, or of glory. Let them supp] 
the wants of their rude and uncultivated natures by 
teaching them to trade in something besides their 
own flesh and blood, and the horrid slave trade wii] 
terminate, and not until then. 

er oy the question was taken, and the amend- 
ment of Mr. Wise was agreed to. 

After discussing other items, the committee rose 
and reported the bill and its amendments to the house, 
The house then concurred in the amendment for 
full outfit to the charge of Holland by a vote of 88 to 
My and also concurred in all the amendments report- 
ed. 

Mr. Wise reported a communication addressed to 
him on the subject of the defences of the gulf of 
Mexico; also a letter from Colonel Henderson, in re- 
lation to the bill for the increase of the marine corps. 
Both were referred. The house then adjourned. 


Fripay, May 13. Mr. Triplett, on leave given, 
offéred the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the subject of providing for the con- 
tingent expenses of the foreign intercourse of the 
government of the United States be referred to the 
committee on foreign affairs, with instructions to re- 
port by bill or otherwise as soon as may be. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Fillmore rose and said that he had received 
communications from the navy and the war depart- 
ments, stating that the amount of the appropriations 
for both these departments was exhausted; and, ac- 
cording to the latest information received from the 
navy department, on the 25th of April, it appeared 
that drafts on that department had been protested. 





commercial agents on the western coast of Africa, ! Under these circumstances he felt bound to ask the 
$5,000. Mr. W. said that the proceedings of the | house to take up the naval appropriation bill. For 
Colonization Society during the last week was the | that purpose, he moved that the house now resolve 
basis upon which he would found his argument in | jtself into committee of the whole on the state of the 


support of the amendment. These proceedings be- 
ing already before the country, he did not feel dis- 
posed to trespass upon the committee. 


Mr. Underwood said that during the sittings of the 
Colonization Convention, which had just terminated, 
Dr. Hall, a gentleman of fine reputation, who, as 
agent for the state of Maryland, was instrumental in 
planting her colony on the coast of Africa, had given 
very important information in respect to the trade 
carried on with the natives. It was an increasing 
trade, and destined to become a very important one 
not only to this country but the whole world. The 
English perceived the advantages likly to result from 
it, and were making efforts to engross it. Their expe- 


the union. 

The house accordingly resolved itself into com- 
mittee and took up the bill for naval appropriations, 
(Mr. Clifford, of Maine, in the chair.) 

A motion submitted by Mr. Merriweather, of Geo. 
_to reduce the appropriations about one million ol 
‘dollars. Mr. M. gave his reasons very briefly for re- 
ducing the amount proposed. They were that the 
appropriations for the service this year exceeded 
those of any former years. 

Mr. Johnson complained that the reventie bill was 
not considered before these appropriation bills, and 
seemed to impute blame to the committee of ways 
and means for not demanding action first upon the 





dition up the Niger had in view commercial opera- | revenue measure, in order that the house* might un- 
tions. The British system gave their traders great | derstand what would be the means to base the ex 
advantage over ours. Their ships and their com-|penditure upon. : 

mercial agents were constantly upon the coast; ours; Mr. Fillmore vindicated the committee of ways 
were never seen. British traders were in the habit) and means from the charges of delay. They had 
of depositing cargoes upon credit, receiving a stipu- | only received the report of the secretary of the trea- 
lation from the king or headman of the trade that it’ sury on Monday last, and that report was far from 
should be paid for in six or twelve months. Such full. More was to come, and the secretary of the 
engagements were punctually complied with at the treasury was exerting himself to get the proper !0- 
the end of the time; when the ship returned, left | formation before congress. The embarrassments 0! 
another cargo upon a like engagement, and received | the government and of the treasury had left the head 
the palm oil, gold dust, and ivory in payment of the of the department no time to give the house the 1" 
first. This punctuality on the part of the natives was formation required. The subject of the tariff, more 
secured through commercial agents and their men- | over, had been referred to the committee on manu 
of-war upon the coast. In consequence of America factures; they had reported a bill and were anxious 
having no commercial agents there, and her national | to have the house act upon it. , 
ships being scarcely or never seen, the rights of; Mr. Fillmore said also that the tariff could not 6 
their traders were not respected. They were afraid considered before the army and navy bills. These 
to deal with the natives upon credit; were confined bills made provisions for past expenditures and for 
in their operations to a very limited exchange of ar-| protested drafts. These two bills ought not to co™ 
ticles: and saw the trade passing into the hands of sume more than one week, and he hoped the house 
their rivals in consequence of government protection. | would then take up the tariff bill and dispose of it. 
The great articles of necessity which entered into| Mr. Johnson said there was fault somewhere Tg 
the African trade were productions of the U. States, | he was glad the subject had been referred to in ores 
and could be furnished at a cheaper rate than those that the attention of the country might be ture 
of a similar kind supplied by English traders. Eng- \ to it. ae 
lishmen were dependent on the productions of the} Mr. Tillinghast, of Rhode Island, vindicatee re. 
United States for a supply of those articles which committee of manufactures from imputations of “ 





a liberal hospitality, to the cultivation of social inter- 
course, and to the protection and benefit of the coun- 
trymen who may need it of their diplomatic repre- 
sentative. He must be a rigid economist who is able 


enabled them to carry on their trade with the Af- lay, and declared that they had been most indusi® 
rican tribes. No trader could do any thing in Af-| ously employed early and late. Six weeks poe 
rica without the articles of tobacco, gunpowder and ' they had reported to the house, and their bill Ww 

| coarse cotton goods. The first of these was.a great now before the committee of the whole. 
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Mr. Johnson insisted that this bill was one of pro-| forty thousand dollars, and its expenditure; showing | against. To be sure, if the nation was at war, we 
tection, and the committee of ways and means should | whether said sum was chargeable to, or was charg- | should want a home squadron and a foreign squadron 


report one of revenue. | | too; but we were at peace with all the world save 


e should have had a revenue bill from the com- 
mittee of ways.and means long ago. 
against heavy appropriations, without some revenue 
bill in advance. He judged from the remarks of the 

ntleman from Georgia, (Mr. Merriwether), that 

e would be in favor of the appropriation if provision 

were made in it fora dry dock at the south. (Mr. 

M. said that mere local considerations should not in- 
fluence his vote.) 


Mr. Johnson would vote with cheerfulness for the 
establishment of a dry dock in some portion of the 
south, whether in Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, 
Alabama or Mississippi. He should leave it to the 
wisdom of those who had charge of the subject, to 
select the most judicious and eligible situation. If 
no other gentleman moved an amendment for this 

urpose, he should make the motion. ‘That such an 
establishment was important, was obvious to those 
who had given the subject the most careful conside- 
ration. R gentleman now in his eye, who was well 
acquainted with the sudject, informed him that around 


He protested ' 





the coast of Florida there was not any harbor into 
which our vessels could enter to avoid a storm or 
the perils of the deep. He referred, as influencing 
his mind to the support of this measure, to the rea- 
son given by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Wise), thatthe British government had changed their 
great naval depot from Halifax to Bermuda, where 
they were now employing a vast force, and making 
it a perfect Gibraltar, within forty-eight hours run 
of our southern Atlantic cities. He would have that 
coast strongly defended; not that he apprehended there 
was immediate cause of alarm as to a war with Eng- 
land, but for the purpose of being prepared to meet 
the hour of peril and danger when it should come. 
For the dignity of our nation, and_ for facilitating 
negotiations in times of peace, it was necessary that 
our southern coast should be well secured. In voting 
for this bill, he did it with a belief that some wise 
system of revenue would be brought forward early, 
and carried through successfully. He did not mean 
to be very critical, but his object in reference to the 
committee of ways and means, was to stimulate their 
energies a little to bring forward a bill for the adop- 
tion of a general system of revenue. 


Mr. Cooper made a few remarks indicative of his 
intention to oppose the vastly increasing expenditures 
in this, amongst other items of the government ac- 
countan expenditure he said, which was rapidly 
progressing to a point exceeding any in the history 
of the country. 

On motion of Mr. John T. Mason, the committee 
rose and reported progress. 

A message was received from the president and 
the house adjourned. 


Sarurpay, May 14. The speaker announced the 
following select committee, (ordered on ‘motion of 
Mr. Thompson, of Indiana), on “the circumstances at- 
tending the finishing and furnishing the New York 
custom house;”” Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, Mr. Stuart, 
of Virginia, Mr. Owsley, of Kentucky, Mr. Turney, of 
Tennessee, and Mr. Shields, of Alabama. 


A resolution of inquiry offered by Mr. Graham, 
was adopted designed to procure a more equal ap- 
pointment of midshipmen, and naval officers, by giv- 
ing the appointment to those belonging to the several 
states according to their several claims, based upon 
their population. 

Mr. Dodge, of Wiskonsan, asked leave to offer the 
following resolution: 

Whereas by an act of congress, approved April 20, 
1836, entitled ‘‘an act establishing the territorial go- 
vernment of Wiskonsan,’’it was provided that twenty 
thousand dollars be given to the said territory, which 
shall be applied by the government and legislative 
assembly to defray the expenses of erecting public 
buildings at the seat of government: and by the act 
of congress, approved June 18, 1838, the further sum 
of twenty thousand dollars was appropriated to de- 
fray the expenses of completing the public build- 
ings aforesaid: 4nd whereas, the forty thousand dol- 
lars so appropriated by congress was paid over to 
James D. Doty, as a treasury of a board of commis- 
sioners appointed by the legislature of the territory 
to superintend the erection of said public buildings, 
who has denied all authority on the part of said ter- 
ritory to require him, the said Doty, to account to 
said territory for the unexpended portion of the mo- 
hey sO appropriated by congress, and claims to be 
accountable only to the treasury of the U. States, 
with which he pretends to have settled for said mo- 
hey, and to have deposited a balance; now, therefore, 

Resolved, That the sacretary of the treasury be di- 
rected to communicate to the house of representa- 
tives all the information in his possession touching 
the payment to James D. Doty of the said sum of 


ed to, the territory of, Wiskonsan, or to James D. 
Doty; whether said Doty was accountable for said 
money to the United States or to said territory; and 


| if the former, then that the said secretary commu- 


nicate to the house all settlements which may at any 
time have been made with the said Doty relating to 
the expenditure of said forty thousand dollars, or 
any part thereof; together with certified copies of all 
vouchers or other papers in anywise connected with 
such settlements. 


The motion of Mr. Howard, the latter part of the 
preamble from the words ‘‘who has denied” to the 
word “balance” was struck out and the question be- 
ing upon adopting the resolution, Mr. dams moved 
to lay it upom the table. Negatived; yeas 56, nays 
128. The resolution was then adopted. 


The civil and diplomatic bill was then received 
from the senate insisting on certain amendments to 
which the house had disagreed. After consideration 
the house again insisted on their amendment appro- 
priating $50,000 for the Boston custom house which 
the senate had increased to $100,000, also insisted on 
disagreeing to the appropriation of $23,000 for com- 
pleting the New York custom house; receded from 
the appropriation of $5,000 for a commercial agent 
on the coast of Africa, to which the senate had disa- 
greed, and then appointed a committee of three to 
confer on the disagreeing votes of the two houses. 
The house then adjourned. 


Monpay, May, 16. On motion of Mr. Levy, the 
house took up the message of the president of the 
United States (page 174,) on the subject of the ter- 
mination of active operation in Florida. 

Mr. Lery addressed the house, and protested against 
the course proposed in the message as abandoning 
the object of the seven years struggle, and leaving 
the country in the hands of the enemy, and also 
against the cry of peace when there was no peace. 
He thought the purpose of the message was to make 
a grand flourish and announcement of the termina- 
tion of the war. The plan, the message proposes 
had been communicated officially to him by the war 
department in a letter dated April 26. The instruc- 
tions of the secretary to the commanding general, 
and the message had for their basis a recommenda- 
tion of Col. Worth, dated 14th Feb. ult. That re- 
commendation was at that time deliberated upon and 
rejected. Why then this change of purpose now? 
Mr.. L. then procéeded to show that the Indians still 
infested nearly every part of Florida, and had during 
the last month committed numerous outrages at spots 
remote from each other. Mr. L. was opposed to 
leaving them quietly in the country, and to the mea- 
sures recommended by the message. 


Mr. Cushing disclaimed against dignifying the hos- 
tilities in Florida, with the appellation of a war. 

Mr. Levy stated that the attorney general pro- 
nounced it a war on a demand made by Gen. Jesup, 
in 1837. 

Mr. Cushing vindicated the president’s message, 
and pointed out what it did recommend for the pro- 
tection of Florida. It was buta selection of mea- 
sures different from those the gentleman would re- 
commend, but having the same object in view. 

The message was then referred to the committee 
on territories, and ordered to be printed. 

The committee of conference on the general ap- 
propriation bil} then made a report, and by a vote of 
99 to 77, adopted the compromise of $75,000 for the 
Boston custom house, also $28,000 for the N. York 
custom house. 

The house then resumed in committee thé consi- 
deration of the naval appropriation bill. 

When the committee rose on Friday evening, item 
No. 1, was under consideration, in the following 
words: 

“For pay of commissioned, warrant, and petty 
officers and seamen, $3,195,432 23.” 

Which said item Mr. Meriwether had moved to 
amend, by striking out ‘*$3,195,432 23,” and insert- 
ing ‘*$2,335,000.” And the pending question was 
on the amendment. 


Mr. Habersham advocated the propriety of having 
a home squadron; steam batteries were particularly 
needed from Charleston to St. Mary’s, where there 
was but a single fortification. 
| Mr. Reynolds ridiculed the idea of the necessity 
of a home squadron. He considered it a humbug. 
His friend said this was wanting for defence. For 
defence? Against whom? against England? Why, 
there was no danger of any war with England: no- 
body thought of such a thing. And as toa few pi- 
rates, he supposed his friend would not insist that a 
squadron, with so many men, and such wear and 
tear of vessels, was to be kept up and paid to defend 
that individual’s constituents against a half dozen or 





so of pirates. There was nothing to defend them 








some seventy or eighty Seminole Indians, and the 
pirates so much dreaded by that honorable individual 
were not very numerous or very formidable he be- 
lieved. That worthy individual he was sure was not 
afraid of them. He slept every night with his doors 
open, and did not dread their attacks seemingly at 
all. The honorable gentlemen from Georgia was at 
perfect peace with all creation. Was the gentle- 
man afraid of the Seminoles? The war with them 
it seemed was over; or at least there was no contest 
but that between the president and the delegate 
from Florida. 


The honorable gentleman then noticed the fact, 
and he said he was sorry to do so, not on his own ac- 
count so much as on that of his constituents, that 
the apprentices in our navy were placed in a situa- 
tion that they could not rise out of, do what they 
would. His constituents never would consent to 
such a thing as this. It was like the practice in the 
army about West Point—the cadets got -all the ap- 
pointments. Was this according to the doctrine of 
the constitution, which declared that all men were 
born free and equal? Some might think that these 
apprentices were but a small subject for a speech, 
but they were a small subject he was proud to speak 
about; and he was proud, too, that a colleague of his 
had introduced a resolution giving an equal chance 
in the navy to all the states. It might be right enough 
to put in poor boys as apprentices in the navy; but, 
because they were poor lads, were they to be put in 
a situation out of which, be their merit ever so 
great, they could not rise all their lives? Ought not 
all persons in public service to be permitted to rise 
by merit? To be sure they ought. Many of the ho- 
norable and worthy friends whom he saw round him 
in that house had risen by merit from comparatively 
obscure situations. To refuse sailors the same right 
would be apt to introduce among them a kind of ug- 
ly feeling. They all felt a little ugly themselves 
when they were defeated at an election, and some- 
thing of the same feeling might be in the breast of 
these poor apprentice boys. 

Then there was another thing which ought to be 
looked into, and that was, the correction of some of 
the doings of our navy board. 

After adverting to that subject, Mr. R. yielded, 
and the committee rose. A message was then re- 
ceived from the senate announcing its concurrence 
in the appropriation bill, and the house adjourned. 


Tuespay, May17. Mr. W. C. Johnson submitted a 
resolution providing for a final adjournment on the 
15th June next. By a vote of 94 to 56, the house 
refused to suspend the rules in order to consider it. 

The house then resumed in committee (Mr. Clif- 
ford, of Maine in the chair,) the bill on naval appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Reynolds, of Illinois, was opposed to the ap- 
propriations recommended. 

Mr. Mallory advocated liberal expenditures for the 
navy, and vindicated his state (Virginia) from the im- "3 
putation of having an undue proportion of the offices § 
in the army and navy. 


The discussion was continued by Mr. Triplett, (who 
was in favor of a reform in the organization of the 
naval department, of increasing the seaman’s wages, 
and opposed to some of the provisions of the bill,) 
and by Mr. Cushing. 

The farther consideration of the bill was post- | 
poned until to-morrow.. 4 

On motion of Mr. Wise the committee proceeded 
to the consideration of a bill authorising the ap- = 
pointment of a board for rd pes rmieomcn of rules 
and laws for the regulation and government of the 
navy, and after sometime discussing the same, the | 
committee rose, and the house adjéurned. 


Wepnespay, May 18. The house resumed in 
committee the consideration of the bill making ap- 
propriations for the, navy. 4 

Mr. Sprigg spoke in favor of the amendment and! 
against the bill. 


Mr. Mason, of Ohio, was willing to vote for the 
bill but would be unwilling to see appropriations: 
increased farther as they had been the few past 
years. It would involve an expense and tax beyond) 
what he would be willing to see the people pay. Hegy 
dissented from the projectof the secretary of in- 
creasing the navy to half that of the largest power 
of Europe. ! 

[A communication was received from the presi 
dent announcing his signature to the btll making ap 
propriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses 0 
the government. } : 

The naval appropriation bill was farther discussed 
by Messrs. Everett, Gwinn, Mason, Pendleton, Gam 
and Fillmore, and the committee rose and 

The house adjourned. 
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ABOLITION AND DISUNION, 
Commerce of Tuesday says: “The American anti- 
slavery society, at their business meeting in this city 
last week, had under discussion the expediency of 
dissolving the Union in case they could not succeed 
in abolishing slavery. The subject was finally laid 


‘on the table.” 


Loss of camets Iv Arrananistan. The ‘‘Hand- 
book of India,” published in October, 1840, says, 
‘‘from the commencement of the Affaghanistan cam- 
paign in 1838, to the present time, the number kill- 
ed, stolen or strayed, is somewhat beyond fifty-five 
thousand. The average value of each may be taken 
at eighty rupees, which makes this single item of 
war expenditure above forty-five lacs of rupees, or 
four hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 


Artists. The American residents at Rome, and 
visiters in that city, have subscribed the sum of 20 
thousand dollars to constitute a fund for establish- 
ment of 4 school for American artists. 


Aqvepuct. The Lower Mohawk aqueduct, which 
conveys the Erie canal across the Mohawk, a few 
miles from Albany, is said to be the largest in Ame- 
rica. It stands on twenty-six arches, each thirty- 
seven and a half feet span. The entire Jength is 
1,140 feet; breadth forty feet. It was finished on the 
20th ult. and cost $315,000. 


Canapas. The parliament of the province of Ca- 
nada has been further prorogued to the 18th of June, 
but not to meet for the despatch of business, so that 
the prorogation will be continued. 


Mr. Cray by invitation of the citizens of Lexing- 
ton, Ken., will partake of a public dinner at that 
place on 9th June next. 


Corton seep ror Inpra. The Savannah Repub- 
lican, says, ‘tas we passed along the wharf, we saw 
two hundred and fifty neat, iron bound casks, each 
of which would contain about two bushels, going on 
board the ship Aurelins—and, on inquiry, we learn- 
ed they all contained cotton seed, except fifteen, 
which were filled with unginned Sea Island cotton. 
The seed was both Upland and Sea Island; and the 
shippers, Messrs. A. Low & Coc., informed us that it 
was ordered for the East India market; it would be 


re-shipped at Liverpool—and would probably be | 


nearly a year reaching its destination.” 


Corron w Inpia. The report of the agricultural 


society of India had made its appearance just prior | 
to the despatch of the journals received by the Jast) 


overland mail, but unaccompanied by the papers 
which are read at the usua} meetings, and which il- 
Justrate the progress made in the various experiments 
of cultivation. It however, states that the chief ob- 
jects which have engaged the attention of the socie- 
ty, during the year 1841, were the condition of rice 
cultivation in Bengal, and the benefits likely to re- 
sult from the introduction of Carolina rice, and the 
interchange of the Baraset grain with other districts 
of Bengal; the establishment of hop cultivation in 
India, and the production of ripe hops at Bangalore; 
the planting of timber trees throughout the north 


The N. Y. Journal of 


:_ Deatus. The 36th regiment, which embarked for 
England, a few days since, at St. John, N. B., has 
been absent from home twelve years, and out of 700 
who constituted the regiment when it left England, 
only forty lived to return. 


Emicrants. To New York in April 1841, were 
3,307; in April 1842, 6,952. 


| Georeia. Sumpter connty. The Columbus Times 
‘of 6th inst. reports a lawless outbreak on the 2d 
inst. in Sumpter county, at the meeting of the supe- 
‘rior court. A crowd destroyed the court papers, 
‘forcibly carried off the deputy sheriff, prevented 
public sales, but failed to prevent the judge from 
holding his court. 


| Hoimes. Inthe U.S. circuit court at Philadel- 
phia, Alex. Holmes was sentenced to fine of $20, and 
to hard labor in penitentiary 6 months. 


Cart. Anprew Lewis. The Cincinnati Gazette 
‘mentions that the remains of Captain Andrew Lew- 
is, late of the 3d regiment of U. S. infantry, were 
interred with military and masonic honors on the 
3d instant, at Newport, Kentucky. 





Iowa Newspapers. There are now published in 
the territory of Towa, nine weekly newspapers.— 
_The same number of weekly newspapers are publish- 
ed in the territory of Wisconsan. [Sun. 


; 


| Navat. The Vandalia, sloop of war, commander 
Ramsey, sailed from Norfolk for the coast of Africa 
on 13th inst. 


Lt. George Adams has been suspended for two 
‘years on the charges lately preferred against him. 


| New Jersey. The Van Buren democratic state 


| convention, which was to have taken place at Tren-' 


ton, early in June next, has been postponed until the 
7th day of September next. 


THE FORTIFICATIONS Or Paris. These stupendous 
works are considerably advanced. The wall is about 
thirty feet high. In front is aditch fifteen feet deep, 
and fifty or sixty feet wide. The earth displaced in 
digging the ditch is thrown into the interior of the 
wall and forms an embankment equal to it in height. 
The embankment is made flat at the top, and thus 
furnishes a level surface giving ample room for plac- 
ing cannon or soldiers. Independent of the great 


artillery belonging to the state. A letter dated at the 
Cadet armory, Providence, 65 o’clock, P. M. 17th 
published in the N. Y. American, says: ‘We are j, 
open rebellion here, an outbreak is expected ever 
moment. I am drafted in the Cadet company. The 
suffrage military have just taken possession of the 
state’s cannon; they are now going to take the arse. 
nal. The crisis has come. We are allin arms,— 
No time to write. 


1 am at the cars—they are off ima moment. Just 
before writing this I was in the private council of 
Governor King; there is a list of 1,000 men who have 
pledged themselves to come out at a moment’s no- 
tice—they are now issuing the orders. The military 
are coming in from all parts of the state. The Dor; 
troops are collecting, and in less than 48 hours the 
question will be settled. 


Bisnor Sours, representative of the Methodist 
Episcopal church of the U. States, to the Wesleyay, 
conference which assembles in London next month 
left on 14th from New York. 


Sirx. The amount of raw silk which was raised 
in the United States during the last year, is estimat. 
ed by the commissioner of patents to be about 
30-000 pounds—which, at $5 per pound, the value 
which is placed upon it, will make the sum of 
$150,000. 


Temperance. The Maryland State temperance 
convention held their meeting at Baltimore at St. 
John’s church during the past week, commencing 
their session on Tuesday. A resolution of thanks. 
giving for the unexampled prosperity of the cause 
for the past year was unanimously adopted. 


In New Orleans there are three hundred and 
_twenty-three grog shops, of all characters, which 
| pay one hundred and ninety-eight thousand dollars 
for licenses. The Bee estimates their cost to the 
city at two millions two hundred thousand dollars. 
What a vast amount of money thrown away. 


Texas. Dates to May 3d, have been received at 
New Orleans. The people of Yucatan, it is stated, 
are determined, to carry on the war against Mexico, 





atevery hazard,and have granted extraordinary pow- 
/ers to their president in case of invasion. Mr. Li- 
| beck, one of the Santa Fe prisoners who escaped 

from Mexico, arrived in New Orleans. Santa An- 


j 
| 


wall, there are several detached forts on various; na, the story goes, has embodied 35,000 troops for 


heights around the city. 
ed to cost four hundred millions of franes. 


| Pessencers. Among the passengers who arrived 
at New Orleans on the 5th inst, was the hon. W. 8. 
Murphy, late U. S charge d’affaires at Guatemala. 


et ship Kentucky, from Boston bound to N. Orleans 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 


PaisLeEyY EMIGRANTS. The British government has 


| ordered two large ships, the Dutchess of Argyle and | 
| the Lady Giflord, to be chartered for the Paisley un- | 


‘employed weavers, to sail from Greenock for New 
| Zealand about the beginning of June, and a govern- 


-ment agent has been appointed to organize the expe- 
dition. [San. 


| 
| Tue Reesipe case. In the case of James Reeside 


west provinces; and the receipt and distribution of a! ys, the United States, on a motion for a new trial, 
large supply of American cotton seed, to the extent) Judge Baldwin gave his opinion, overruling the mo- 
of 82 maunds, which are stated to have been de- tion, and directing judgment to be entered on the 
spatched to almost every district in Hindostan, as well | verdict. Thesum awarded to Mr. Reeside by the 


as to the neighboring countries. At the nursery of 
the society the greatest attention has been bestowed 
on the culture of the sugar cane, of which 41,400 
had been distributed through the provinces, the aim 
being the raising of the character and value of tht 
product. ! 
in a flourishing condition, and the native members 
were increasing; the ratio at present, as compared 
with Europeans, was, however, as 1 to 16. 

Immediately below the abstract of the report of 
the agricultural society, in the India papers, is the 
account of the failure of the cotton experiment at 
Surat, where it will be remembered it was commenc- 
ed under the three American planters whom the 
court of directors procured, at so heavy an expense, 
in order to improve the cotton cultivation of India. 
The ill-success attending the experiment seems to 
have arisen from the bad management of the general 
superintendent, the chief collector of the district, who 
appears to have been a person but little adapted for 
the overlooking of an experiment so important.in its 
character, connected as it is with the manufactures 
of the mother country. 

Despatcues. Alexis Eustaphieve, esqr. consul 
gen#ral from Russia, bearer of despatc! es to Wash- 
ington, and lady, arrived at New York on Monday 
evening in the ship Quebec, from London. 


—— 


The society, on the whole, appears to be | 


verdict, we believe, was about $188,000. 
| Bensamin Ratusen. Gov. Seward of N. York 


‘has a second time refused the applications urged on 
|him for the pardon of this individual. 


Ruope Istanp RevoivtTionisrs. The overt act!!! 
The New York papers of Wednesday evening, 18th 
|inst. furnish us with some Jater items from Provi- 
| dence, than are contained under the head of States 
| of the Union. 
| The Providence Journal of the 17th, 3 P. M. says, 
|“*Mr. Dorr remains at the house of Barrington An- 
thony. The house 1s guarded by soldiers, and a can- 
non is placed by the side of it. At about 1 o’clock 
the signal of alarm was given, and according to or- 
ders, some two or three hundred men assembled. A 
portion of them were armed. he alarm was given 
in consequence of a report that the sheriff was about 
to arrest Dorr. The crowd was very much excited. 
Barrington Anthony addressed them, and declared 
that Dorr should never be taken from that house 
alive. A voice in the crowd demanded to be led on 
to the attack of the arsenal, and several responded 
to it; but the orator cautioned them against commit- 
ting any ‘‘overt act.” 


[In the course of the afternoon of the 17th, the 
Dorr party took possession of two four pound pieces of 





These works are estimat-|'Texas and Yucatan, and purchased two merchant 


vessels at Vera Cruz for transports. The money for 
| these expenses has been obtained from the church; 
| all property held by them in mort main, estimated at 
| $15,000,000, having been given to Santa Anna to 
| prosecute the war against Texas. He has also made 


Mr. M. was a passenger on board H. M. ship, Il | a forced loan of 8,000 doubloons, from the priests of 
_lustrious, Adams, and was taken on board the pack-! Pyebla. 


In the meantime, the war movements of 
Taxas appear to have come toa stand still, though 
General Houston, it isstated,is firmly bent upon 
carrying into execution his designs of invading Mexi- 
co. He has issued a proclamation, repudiating the 
agents of ‘ certain committees of vigilance and sale- 
ty,’ who are employed in soliciting contributions, 
and desires that all further supples for ‘Texas may 
henceforth be placed in the hands of the government 
agents and reported to the prineipal Texas agent at 
New Orleans, with duplicates for tbe secretary 0! 
war at Houston. 


‘ 

Gen. Houston announces to the committee at Gal- 
veston, that he is engaged in org@nizing an exped- 
tion against Mexico. Gen. Hamilton, in a letter 
published in the lastCharleston Mercury, is in favor 
of the invasion—but estimates the number or troops 
necessary to accomplish the object at about 25,000. 


Santa Fe. The Western Missourian of the 23d 
ult. says: ‘A large company of Americans and Spe! 
iards is now encamped near this town, and will leave 
for Santa Fe about the Ist May. The Americas 
are under the superintendence of Messrs. Alvare?, 
(U.S. Consul,) Wethered, Kelley, and Hoffman; the 
Spaniards under that of seignors Armigo, Ortier, 
and Perea. They take with them, over $150,UUU 
worth of English and Eastern coast goods. The/ 
have 62 wagons, and about 800 mules! 

‘The trade has been opened earlier this year © 
account of the forwardness of the spring. ‘There® 
now an abundance of pasture to be obtained on ° 
prairies for the mules.” 





VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE. The house of delega!é 
will stand, 84 Van Burenites and 50 whigs—the s~ 
nate, 20 Van Burenites, and 12 whigs—Van Bure2 
majority on joint ballot, 42. 


Tue Hon. Dante, Wessrer arrived at Boston 0 
Saturday last. . 
Wueat crop or 1842. News from al) parts of 


the country present the most flattering accounts ® 
its luxuriance and promising abundance. 
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